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THE EVIDENCE OF MIRACLES 


THE REST ATTESTATION OF REVEALED RELIGION. 


T'HE propriety of miracles to establish a divine revelation, may 


» not be unaptly inferred, from the universal opinions of men, in 
every period of time, aad in every nation of the earth, over which 
' history has shed its light—T he most signal impostors of the world, 
' who have fabricated and diffused religions, founded in falsehood 
| and in fraud, have always attempted to countenance their corrupt 
and illusory systems, by attaching to them the authority of mira- as 
Thus has the conviction been unanimously pre- zs 
§ valent, that miracles are an infallible criterion of any scheme of 


culous evidence. 


faith; else had not the propagators of false religion pretended to 
have been empowered to work them; else had not their deluded 
followers been enslaved by the dark and impious superstitions, 
which they promulgated. 

By the enemies of Christianity, this argument has been em- 
ployed, for a purpose hostile to its origin: for they have puerilely 
and disingenuously reasoned, that since, at the commencement of 
every religion, the supernatural confirmation of it by miracles has 
been claimed, therefore, this species of testimony has never, 
On any occasion, been displayed; or, at the utmost, that it is so 
equivocal a medium of demonstration, as not to be entitled to im- 
plicit and unhesitating reliance. Should this argument be intro- 
duced into every subject, and made the basis of practice, its incon- 
venience, absurdity, and impossibility, would be teo conspicuously 

Van. L . 
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== 
glaring to proselyte any intellect, however untutored and imbecile, 
It is humiliating, to reiterate refutations of a position so egregi- 
ously irrational; but to this painful office we are often summoned, 
by the advocates of a philosophy, prone to oppugn all-they are 
disinclined to believe; and who, to furnish themselves with an 
apology for scepticism or error, envelope i difficulty or doubt 
every truth, which militates against their favourite prepossessions, 
oer which rebukes their erratic or immoral demeanour. Empirics 
have risen up in society, who have arrogantly pretended to have 
dascovered a panacea, whose universal efficacy would remedy every 
spegies of disease; but, from the existence of such boasting pre- 
sumers would wisdom justify us in discarding all confidence, in 
every physician, however scientifically educated, and however 
prosperous the career of his practice? Shall we, on this ground, 
renounce our belief of the healing qualities of the herbs of the field, 
and the minerals of the earth? By the way, I will remark (what 
has beeri a thousand times observed, for to originality of idea I do 
not aspire) that all attempts to counterfeit, presuppose the exist- 
ence of a real suljeci, upon a semblance of which is grounded the 
imposition. Were there no arts and sciences erected on sound 
principles, what room would there be to pass off their likeness ?— 
Were there no men of real erudition, there would be no subject for 
the sciolist to imitate; and were ali forgertes, destitute of any 
basis in the nature of things, no pretender would ever meet with 
any success: his fraud, upon publication, would be instantly de- 
tected. Similarly we conclude retative to miracles, that if the world 
had never seen any, the religions of impostors had never sought 
their patronage. In what other manner shall we aceount for that 
potent influence, which the judgments of men have invariably al- 


lowed to the argument drawn from the supernatural attestation of 
miracles. ; 





In addition to the strong presumption in favour of miracles, as 
a seal of divine authority, resulting from the universal conviction 
of communities, let us reflect on their intrinsic necessity, as a me- 
dium of verification of revealed theology.—W hoever asserts a 
divine commission to proclaim to mortals Heaven’s decrees, that 
he may inspire an immediate and unconfined assurance of his vera- 
city, must be possessed with a power of infallibly indicating his 
advaneement to an office, of such ineffable honour and _ infinite 
moment. Surely, his own unsupported declaration will not be re- 


ceived, as determinately convincing. Jn what manner shail he 
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unexceptionably demonstrate his sacred character—his inspiration 
of God? 

An objection has been made, that if a doctrine is inherently ex- 
cellent, it stands in no need of any external confirmation—it will 
readily procure the credence of a man of virtuous passions, and 





In no other way, than by the performance of miracles. 


reasonable intellect, whether it is or whether it is not delivered as 
a special disclosure of omniscience; and a doctrine palpably re- 
olting to clear intelligence, and whose tendency is licentious 
or profane, will never obtain his reception, whatever evidence of 
Hence it has 
been inconsiderately interrogated, Where is the utility of mira- 
They cannot radically diversify the nature ef opinions: 
f wise and good, they cannot make them evil and absurd; and if 
hey are evil and absurd, they cannot infuse into them the proper- 
ies of wisdom and goodness.—T his reasoning, in its application 
moral truth, and to all which the unassisted light of the natural 
aculties can develope, must be admitted to be beyond controver- 
Neither is it contended, that for the publication of these 
ths, God ever Commissioned a messenger from the ¢ourt of Hea- 


its heavenly origin may be simulated or enforced. 


les ? 


On. 


en.—Such truths, for instance, as his own necessary existence; 
dthe inherent and unalterable attributes of his nature, his unity, 
is omnipotence, his eternity. Of a truth, so clearly perceptible 
y unaided reason, as his providence—that it is guided by wisdom 
initely profound and indefectible; by justice unerringly righte- 
sin its allotments to men, and in the appointment of their des- 
y of goodness, which delights in the diffusion of felicity, and to 
own with benefaction and with honour, those who, with sincerity 
(ardour, strive to fulfil the laws of their being—nor of a truth 
vividly imprinted on the mind, as that immutable contrariety, 
lich exists between virtue and vice: a conformity to the will of 
d, or a rejection of its authority, and a disobedience to its dic- 
¢s.— These positions are so incontestibly evident, that they are 
ery where received with firm convietion, and do not, in the 
ist degree, require any corroboration derived from an extrinsic 
ree, 
But the truths, which need the confirmation of miracles, are of 
pecies distinctively and essentially dissimilar: they are of a 
Ritive character—such as the rational but uninspired intellect 
never developed; and now that they are disclosed, having for 
‘mp of their veracity the seal of divinity, our mental powers, 
peed into darkness, and acting with chaotic irregularity, cannot 
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thoroughly understand. Such are the sacred mysteries of our re. 
ligion: such as a Trinity of persons in the Divine Being, which 
yet constitute but one individual Deity; the incarnation ef the 
Redeemer; God, with all his ineffably adorable greatness, and 
splendid excellencies, incorporated with the fragility of a mortal 
frame, and the imperfection of a human mind; and the ransom of 
mankind, through the virtue of his expiatory sacrifice, and the 
efficacy of his intercession, from the curse of the law, to that inhe- 
ritance of glory unfolded by the gospel covenant. These are, 
indeed, the only truths, which, with propriety of speech, can be de. 
nominated revealed. Without the lustre of revelation, their hal. 
lowed and enrapturing import had been veiled forever in imper 
vious obscurity. 

I shall new submit a reflection or two on the propriety of min 
cles asa proof of divine revelation. 'The reflections, I confess, ar 
not original with me.—On a subject so frequently elucidated by 
the powers of transcendent minds; illuminated by the lights « 
deep and various erudition ; difficult would it be to present novell 
of matter.—Its praise I forego. Content with aiming at utility, 
shall be richly remunerated, if my writings shall be instrumentali 
awakening to the interests of futurity one candidate for immort 
lity—of invigorating the confidence of one humble disciple of 
sublime, rational, and holy faith—of reclaiming one advocate‘ 
false philosophy, from its wild and dispiriting maxims—a philos 
phy, which in this world leaves him without hope; and which, 
he shall persist to maintain until death, leaves him without ho 
forever. Most anxiously is it to be wished, that infidels wo 
listen to Wisdom’s voice, plaintively remonstrating against the 
follies, and in strains of weeping and importunate exhortatit 
urging them to give heed to the things, which belong to their i 
mortal peace. Sons they are of rash presumption, and of sill 
born pride: whose unbending haughtiness resists the demonstrat! 
of every religious truth humiliating to our nature, and which 1 
poses a restraint upon the passions. But let them beware—! 
benignity of Heaven shall not always strive with the perverset 
of man; and the arrogant disputer of God’s decrees, whose re 
lious opposition to his revelation proceeds rather from an intra 
able heart, and a debasement of the affections, than from its be! 
deficiently supported by evidence, shall, unless he speedily e™ 
¢ipate himself from the despotic bondage of sin, be made to reali 
gil that fearful sorrow and tribulation, which the mouth of ins}! 
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tion hath proclaimed against the ultimately impenitent oppugners 
of Christianity. 

Miracles naturally excite the curiosity, and powerfully arouse 
the attention of men. To effect this is indispensably requisite, in 
order to secure the reception and extend the propagation of any 
novel doctrines, which, on their first proposal, startle the under- 
standing, and seem incredible and strange. And what so likely to 
awaken men from the languor of thoughtless indifference, from the 
anxious cares of business, or from the ignoble indulgence of plea- 
sures? They are occurrences of an unwonted and wonderful de- 
scription; so strikingly variant from the usual operation of nature, 
as must of necessity excite strong emotions of surprise, and enforce 
the most heedful observation. The first advance towards con- 
viction, is a mind alive to enquiry; and if an advocate ean but 
prepossess with an idea of his superior wisdom those whose minds 
he is labouring to proselyte, they will diligently catch his instruc- 
tions, and reverentially examine the reasonings by which he 
attempts to substantiate his cause. In the belief of this truth, 
those who have at different times endeavoured to convert the 
opinions of men to their own standard of orthodoxy, have essayed 
every expedient to inspire an exalted conception of their superi- 
ority ; that they might thus procure a more respectful audience te 
their propositions, and a more obsequious homage to their persons: 
steps, which have been preparatory to the successful publication of 





their religious faith. te 
Another peculiar advantage of miraculous testimony is, the ra 






pidity of its operation. Every other mode of demonstrating the 
truth of any doctrine is unavoidably elaborate and protracted. Its 
explanation and establishment inevitably occupy much time: it 
cannot, therefore, be expected to flash on the mind instantaneous 
conviction, and immediately to attain extensive dissemination.— 
Had the truths of the Christian religion been left to the develope- 
ment of reasoning, what painful study must have preceded their 
adequate comprehension. How tedious had been the process? 
How many months and years had passed away, before the cavils 
and sophistry of opinionative and untractable mortals had been re- 
futed and overcome? Had this method of propelling Christian 
principles been originally adopted, the dominion of the Redeemer 
would have met with obstructions, so mumerous and formidable, 
that its progress would have been comparatively infinitely inferior 
to that, with which it actually spread over the ancient nations. 
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Taking human probability for our premises, instead of pene- 
trating the remotest regions where intelligent beings existed, and 
thus realizing the prediction delivered by an inspired prophet, that 
the gospel of grace “ should go out through all lands, and its words te 
the end of the world,” it had, perhaps, rested in the place where the 
hips of the apostles first proclaimed its tidings, and never traversed 
far from the limits of the Holy City. But miracles irresistibly 
spread its celebrity, and infallibly avouched its supernatural ex- 
traction.— The uproar of the elements instantaneously subdued 
into the tranquillity of repose, by the lisping of a word; blindness, 
without any resort to the ordinary means of cure, recovered to per- 
fect vision; and an inanimate carcase, shut up in sepulchral dark- 
ness and corruption, reinvigorated with the energy of vital power: 
these strange events, like the lightning’s rapid and overpowering 
effulzence, smote every beholder with astonishment ; and one would 
imagine, could scarcely fail of impressing his mind with an instant 
eredence of the divinity of those doctrines, in attestation of which 
they were wrought. Others, to whom they were made known, 
could not but have heard them with deep interest, and filled with 
admiration, seriousness, and awe, at their sublime nature and af- 
fecting importance, be stimulated to an immediate and zealous 
investigation of all that related to them. 

Miracles furnish a testimony not only more awakening to the 
attention, and of a more expeditious action, than any other species 
which could have been selected, but also of a force more unex- 


_eeptionably universal: it is adapted to every diversity of attain- 


ment, and to every measure of understanding. Proofs, which must 
be arrived at through a long train of ratiocination, and which, to 
their thorough perception, require the lore of learning, are pecu- 
fiarly suited to the intellect of the philosopher and the scholar. But 
the multitude, possessed of inferior capacity, and unavoidably en- 
grossed in the various avocations of society, stand in need of sim- 
ple and more palpable demonstration. ‘To them, nature has not 
vouchsafed the irradiations of genius; to them, science has never 
lighted up her torch; nor has fortune, with munificent benefaction, 
granted them a dispensation from habitual and exhausting labour. 
"The evidence of miracles is, for the unenlightened and laborious 
part of our race, the best which could have been selected. There 
is no mind so barbarously rude, or unteachably stupid, as not to be 
able to perceive this consequence: that, whoever performs mira- 
cles, must be enabled to achieve them, through the co-operation of 
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Giod; and that, if this person avers that he received particular 
doctrines from God, which he commanded him to publish, that he 
ought to accredit his assertion; and were this credit universally 
given, there would not be in Christendom the reproach of an un- 


heliever. 
Tue Lay PreAcHER. 


New-York, April 23, 1814. 


HALIFAX, NOVA-SCOTIA. 


Tue following account of that important city and fortress, is 
chiefly compiled from a series of letters, from an officer there, to 
his friend in London; which were published in Ackerman’s Repo- 
sitory, in the year 1809. 

Hauirax, the capital of the province of Nova-Scotia, is situated 
on the Bay of Chebukto, in lat. 44, 45. N. and in long. 63, 30. W. 
being 54 miles by land from Windsor, and 102 miles from Anna- 
polis Royal, towns situated on the north side of the Bay of Fundy. 

A mountain, of very inconsiderable height, but of great magni- 
tude, bounds the south-west prospect of Halifax; while the north- 
east is sheltered by the small, but fertile island of St. George, 
situated in the centre of the harbour, and opposite the city in that 
direction. | 

One of the fitst objects, which attracts the notice of a stranger, 
is the Government-House, an elegant stone building, the only one 
of that description in the province. It is situated in a south-west 
direction, near the water-side (the aspect being south) and was 
built, at an immense expense, during the period of the Wentworth 
government in North-America. A guard from the garrison mounts 
évery morning in the court-yard; and observes, while on duty, all 
the ceremonies and etiquette of the body-guard at St. James’s 
palace. 

The dock-yard and the arsenal, with the admiralty-building, 
fext attract the attention of the traveller, who, when he views 
these extensive and elegant premises, will almost be inclined 
lo fancy, that he was visiting the naval yards at Plymouth, in 
England. The number of workmen employed, the regular system 
of discipline adopted by the overseers, the celerity with which 
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every thing is performed, and the general plan of executing all the 
different branches of workmanship, claim a just tribute of admi- 
ration. 
The building is a fine piece of architecture, composed with 
i wood, covered with shingles, having a centre with two wings; the 
i entire is painted a dark shaded red colour. ‘The admiral occupies 
an elegant range of apartments, and the remainder is fitted up and 
divided into a board-room, offices, &c. On the top is erected a 
telegraph, which communicates with a signal-house, and fort, on 
the summit of Chebukto Head. 
On the ascent of a hill, rising to the southward, there is an ele- 
ca | gant mansion of modern architecture. This had been originally 
A. A ! the town residence of the Duke of Kent; who, while commander 
a 





























in chief and governor of the province, expended an immense sum, 
in raising it; but, whether tired of the expenses in finishing it, or 
the situation of the place, he determined upon disposing of the pre- 
mises to government, for military purposes; and being now occu- 
pied by a regiment of infantry, it has, of course, lost much of its 
former elegance and grandeur. 

The barracks, which are large and commodious, are placed in a 
| very airy situation, where elegance and convenience are united, 





































in an eminent degree, with cleanliness and health. . 
The city hospital is built on an extensive scale. It receives  " 
t the sick and indigent of all classes, both in the city and its neigh- . 
: y bourhood, and may be justly deemed an excellent institution, in 
| every respect. The churches are very commodious and neat: t 
there are eleven in the city; and the structure of them can in no x 
instance disgrace the taste of the architect, or the judgment of the Re ” 
: builder. . 
| The Roman Catholic church, is a neat, elegant building, the DI 
inside of which is elegantly superb, and ornamented in a style of hn 
superior neatness. It is situated ona very pleasant spot of ground, 
adjacent to the government-house. ‘The grand masonic hall of ‘o 
Nova-Scotia, deserves particular attention, on account of its light ™ 
and elegant structure, and the chaste style of architecture displayed "7 
in every part of this building. It was raised at a great expense uh 
by the brotherhood of the province, and is said to be surpassed by sy 
none of the four great lodges even in the metropolis of the British " 
empire. 3 


The principal market-place is in the centre of the town, and is 
abundantly supplied with butcher’s meat, fowls, fish, and some 
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game ; the latter is brought to market by the Indians, and the sup- 
plies, in general, may be considered cheap, and excellent in their 
kind. 

Thére are many other buildings of eminence in this city, which 
¢laim the notice of those, who visit it. ‘Those consist chiefly of 
the mansions occupied by the general commanding the forces, the 
attorney and solicitor-generals, judges, provincial secretaries, &c. 
besides several others of smaller note.—The private houses are 
mostly built in the modern English style, exhibiting great sim- 
plicity and neatness, the materials being wood, painted to imitate 
brick or stone. : 

Halifax, considered as a military post, is altogether impreg- 
rable to an enemy. ‘The duke of Kent, while governor, erected 
a round battery and extensive works, to the southward of the 
town, on the summit of a hill, which commands the harbour and 
city, as well as the country, in all directions; and it is generally 
supposed, that this position is one of the strongest in the British 
provinces in North America. ‘There are also a heavy battery 
and a magazine erected upon St. George’s Island, which commands 
the harbour in another direction. Indeed, the shores and the 


| rising grounds, from Chebukto Head to the citadel, are lined and 


covered with works, exhibiting a chain of offensive and defensive 
military posts, and such as could alone emanate, in plan and exe- 
cution, from the scientific head of a profound general. 

The city of Halifax, from the commencement of the suburbs, at 
the government-house, to the admiralty, extends nearly three 
miles in length, along the side of the river; but its breadth bears 
no proportion, being composed of parallel streets, intersected by 
others ascending from the water-side. ‘The streets, however, are 
built with regularity ; and the situation is, in general, considered 
healthy by the inhabitants and visitants. 

The climate at Halifax is not so severe as at many of the inland 
towns, situated under the same parallel of latitude. The summer 
is generally six weeks longer, than at Quebec, in Canada, or the 
cities of St. John and Frederickton, in New-Brunswick; nor does 
the thermometer, in the coldest weather, ever fall so low, or remain 
so long at severe frost, as at the latter places. The inhabitants 
reckon upon five months of severe winter; but the weather is not 
80 bad, nor the cold so intense, as to preclude their going abroad : 
n the contrary, winter is looked to as the season of festivity and 
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amusement. ‘Their parties, during this season (which they term 
gregories) cannot be surpassed for mirth and pleasantry. The heat, 
however, is excessive in summer; the thermometer, at the latter 
end of July, rises about 90°, even in the shade. At this season, 
also, thunder storms are frequent and tremendous, though seldom 
attended with dangerous consequences. 'These extremes are not 
productive of many diseases; and a regular mode of living, with 
bodily comforts, and warmth in the winter season, acts as a pre- 
ventive to all diseases. As to epidemics, they are not known in 
this place; and great longevity is, by no means, uncommon; 
though the usual signs of a premature old age are here, as at Mont- 
real, almost universal. 

The culture of the country is well understood, and consists, 
principally, in Indian corn, buckwheat, rye, and some flax. The 
meadows are well laid down, extremely rich and luxuriant; and 
the overflow of the waters from the smaller rivers in the spring of 
the year, serves as a capital manure to enrich the soil, which pro- 
duces the most abundant quantities of sweet and sound hay. 

Horticulture is also generally understood at Halifax, and the 
town is almost entirely surrounded with gardens, the productions 
of which arrive at great perfection. Melons grow in abundance; 
and the apples are, in general, of an excellent kind. 

In a commercial point of view, Halifax must be considered as 
highly important. It is the depot of distribution for the northern 
provinces of America; having an abundant means of support for 
an increasing population, and trading, with craft and vessels of all] 


_ descriptions, to the different ports of the United States, the East 


and West Indies, and to almost all parts of the world. The har: 
bour, which is very large and commodious, is accessible at all 
seasons of the year.—'The number of inhabitants is stated to be 
about 18,000, exclusive of the garrison. 


—<— oa 
GEOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF QUEBEC. 


Quesec, the capital of Lower Canada, lies in 46, 47. N. lat. 
and in 69, 48. W. long.—In point of antiquity, this city takes 
precedence of all the towns on the continent of North-America, 
eastward of Mexico, having been founded by Champlain, in 1603. 
Of the origin of the name, there are different opinions. Some say 
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that Champlain’s people, on the first sight of the bold promontory 
of Cape Diamond, in sailing up the river, exclaimed, “ Quel bec,” 
which, as a fortunate omen, was formed into an appellative for his 
new settlement. Others assert, that the name is derived from an 
Indian word, which was given to the place by the native Hurons. 
This is corroborated by names of places, still preserved in the ver- 
nacular language, of a similar sound, as Kenebec. Still, however, 
the first supposition appears the most plausible; inasmuch as it 
completely designates the situation, bec de terre signifying a point 
of land in French. But, however this may be, Champlain evinced 
both taste and judgment, in his choice of ground, whereon to build 





his new capital, 
Round the base of the rocky peninsular promontory, on which 


Quebec is erected, the noble river St. Lawrence sweeps, with. 2 
deep, clear, and rapid current. Its other side is washed by the 
river St. Charles. ‘The junction of both rivers forms a fine sheet 
of water, sheltered on the north-east by the island of Orleans, 
called the Basin of Quebec. 

The loftiest part of the promontory presents a facade, towards 
the channel of the river, of more than 350 perpendicular, feet.— 
This rock is called Cape Diamond, from its abounding in rocky 
crystals, of considerable lustre and hardness. The centre hill is 
composed of argillaceous blue schist, interspersed with large 
masses of grey granite, and here and there some lime-stone. From 
Cape Diamond, the ground gradually declines towards the north- 
west, but all round facing the water it is precipitous. 

The situation, so strong by nature, was at first only fortified by 
some bastions of earth, connected by pallisading. ‘These were 
fuliy equal to protect the place against any attacks, which the war- 
like confederacy of the Five Netlons could make against it; but 
after the British expedition, in 1680, the fortifications began to 
assume a more regular and formidable appearance. 

When the British gained possession of Quebec, in 1759, go- 
vernment saw the necessity of securing so valuable a conquest, 
by new works. ‘These have ever since been increasing in strength 
and extent; so that, at this day, many are of opinion, that when 
completed, the fortress will yield in strength only to Gibraltar. 

The whole upper town, except a part of the east side, where the 
rock is, by nature, unassailable, is surrounded with bastions, and 
Curtains of great thickness, and faced with solid masonry. These 
have, towards the plains of Abraham, a broad dry ditch; but, as 
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yet, no out-works.* More than 200 pieces of heavy ordnance, 
besides mortars and howitzers, are mounted on this formidable 
line of fortification. 

The works on the summit of Cape Diamond, when finished, 
will form the citadel. At present, they are only completed on 
the south side, where they tower above Point Levi; and on the 
west, where they overlook the Plains of Abraham. 

Although nature and art have combined, to render Quebec a 
very strong place, yet it is exposed to be greatly annoyed by an 
enemy superior in the field, even without the necessity of invest- 
ing it: for, as the high grounds on the opposite shore, round Point 
Levi, are not more than about 600 fathoms from Cape Diamond, 
it would be impossible to prevent a bombardment from thence.— 
The works also, on the declivity of the hill, as they rise above 
each other, expose their flanks, and might be severely enfiladed 
from batteries erected on the opposite side of the river St. Charles. 
it is true, from neither point could approaches, or any impresgion 
on the body of the place be made. ‘Trenches might, indeed, be 
opened on the Plains of Abraham, where, in a few spots, the 
ground is on a level with the fortifications. ‘The whole extent of 
the works is about two miles and an half, 

The city of Quebec is distinctly divided into the upper and 
lower towns, and a good deal resembles, in other particulars, as 
well as in this, the town of Boulogne in France. ‘The upper town 
is laid out in five principal streets, which open in two irregular 
places, the Market-place and the Place d’Armes. At the other 
end, these streets are terminated by 5 gates, from which they de- 
rive their names. ‘These are, Port St. Louis, the highest facing 
the west, and openine on the Plains of Abraham; lower, on the 


same side, is Port St. John; Hope Gate faces the north; Palace 
Gate is opposite the ci-devant intendant’s palace, now in ruins; 


and lastly, Prescot Gate, erected by general Prescut, forms the 
only communication with the lower town, to which it is joined by 
a broad and steep street. Outside the gates, there are extensive 
suburbs. 

The lower town embraces the base of the rock, extending under 
its shade more thana mile, from the Ance de Mer to the river St. 
Charles, over which is thrown a large wooden bridge, supported 


* This refers to the year 1809; but the case is, most probably, aow 
different. | | 
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, I by stone piers, called Dorchester Bridge. ‘The streets, of neces- 
le sity, are narrow, and the houses high. ‘The lowest parts, next 
the river, are abominably filthy; being the common receptacle 
d, H& for the dirt and rubbish of both towns. 
on The inhabitants are as distinct as the towns. The upper town 
he is the residence of all the officers of government, ciyil and military, 
and of the learned professions; whilst all the commercial classes 
a inhabit the lower. ‘The houses are substantial buildings, of stone, 
an in a medium style between French and English, but by no means 
st. handsome. 
int There are a number of public buildings, the greatest part of 
rd, which are situated in the upper town. 
a The Jesuits’ college is a striking instance of the public spirit of 
ve that celebrated society. It is an immense building, of a quadran- 
led gular form, three stories high, with spacious corridors running all 
es. round the interior. Its front forms one side of the market-place. 
on When the order was suppressed in Europe, the Jesuits’ were 
be protected by the British government in Canada; but, as they 
the could receive no new members, the old gradually died off. On 
t of the demise of the last, their public buildings and establishments in 
that country, together with all their endowments, devolved on the 
ind crown. The college is converted into excellent barracks, which 
as may contain 2,000 men. ‘The artillery barracks, near Palace- 
wh Gate, are an extensive range of buildings, and contain a very fine 
lar armoury. 
her The seminary, which is, in fact, the present college, is an exten- 
de- sive edifice, situated near the ramparts, and surrounded by a fine 
ng garden. It was originally founded for the education of those ins 
he tended for the priesthood. It now, however, receives the youth 
ce of the Roman Catholic persuasion, intended to be educated for any 
$; profession. 
he Near the seminary, on the esplanade, is the palace of the former 
y bishop. ‘This is a large irregular building, containing public offices 
e nd a public library. The provincial representatives meet in its 
chapel. 


Quebec contains two convents, both large buildings, with hand- 
some gardens. ‘The Hotel Dieu contains twenty-seven nuns, with 
their superior. They administer to the sick, and attend the hos- 
pital. Inthe Ursuline convent, there are thirty-six nuns, with 


their superior. This convent is the seminary for female educa- 
tion. 
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On the river St. Charles, one mile west of the city, is situated 
the general hospital. It is a spacious, regular structure, containing, 
besides the sick wards, &c. a convent and chapel. Thirty-seven 
sisters administer to the sick, with the utmost kindness and ten- 
derness. It can scarcely be conceived, that there is an hospital, 
in any part of the world, where the sick receive more comfort and 
benefit. 

The Roman Catholic cathedral occupies one side of the market- 
place, opposite the barracks. It is large and plain, with a high 
steeple, not unlike a ‘Turkish minaret. 

In the centre of the market, there has been lately erected a 
very convenient market-house, of a circular form. 

The Place d Armes, occupying nearly the highest part of the 
upper town, is almost surrounded by public buildings. On_ the 
east side are, the main guard, and the Chateau de St. Louis. This 
last, formerly the residence of the governors, is now used for offices 
and state apartments. The governor now resides in a long house, 
in front of the other, built by geperal Haldiman, who appears.to 
have taken his model from a Dutch barn. This palace contains 
one row of windows, next the roof; and, to render it as absurd ai 
it is ugly, it is decorated with one stump of a wing. 

Opposite the chatteau are the courts of law; where pleading: 
are carried on both in French and English. 'These are comprised 
in a new, substantial building, which is more substantial than 
elegant. : 

Next to this last is situated, by far the handsomest structure in 
Quebec, and, indeed, the only one, which deserves to be called 
handsome, viz. the new protestant cathedral. It has a fine steeple, 
and the interior is finished in an elegant style, the roof being sup 
ported by Corinthian pillars. 

From an enumeration made in the year 1807, there were, it 
the upper and lower towns, including the suburbs, 2,696 houses 
which, at 6 persons to a house, gives a population of 16,176, be- 
sides the garrison.* 

_ Although Quebec, as has been already observed, is situated 5? 


* The guesses made of the population of the Canadas, by late travellers 
are extremely vague and contradictory. There has been-no census sinct 
the conquest by general Wolfe ; but, from returns made to government, i0 
1806, it may be stated-with confidence, that the inhabitants of both pro 
vinces amount to considerably more than eight hundred thousand. _ 
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far south, as 46°, 47'N. lat. two degrees to the southward of Paris, 
yet the climate approximates to the climate of St. Petersburgh, in 
60° N. It is upon record, that, in a severe winter, many years 


: ago, the mercury in Fahrenheit’s thermometer sunk at 39° below 


zero, Where it froze. At the same time, a bumbh-shell, filled with 
water, and closely stopped, exploded, as if charged with gun- 
powder. It is a disputed point, whether the climate has, or has 


' not, gained a permanent degree of amelioration. The former is 
| the public sentiment. On the first settlement of the English in 
» the country, it was an established custom, that no vessel should 


depart from the river after the first week in November: at pre- 
sent, however, they venture to take their departure so late as 
Christmas. 

The first fall of snow happens, generally, about the middle of 
October. This is usually followed by a thaw, and about 3 weeks 
of fine warm weather, which is called the Indian summer. 'There 
is then a heavy fall of snow, and the frost sets im hard at Christ- 
mas.—F rom that time to the middle of March, the frost is unre- 
lenting. From an average of ten years, the range of Fahrenheit’s 


» thermometer, during the months of January, February and March, 
» was found to be from 12° to 28e. 


The methods employed to counteract this severe cold are very 
efficacious. Within, the houses are fortified with double doors 


} and windows, and every chink covered with listing; whilst cast- 


iron stoves, and flues, keep up and diffuse an equable heat, to any 
degree of temperature. ‘lhe English find the warmth of between 
60° and 70¢ sufficiently comfortable; but the Canadians are not 
satisfied with any thing under 80°. They more frequently heat 


their rooms to 90°, nay, even to 100°. Yet, after stewing in this . 


manner, they expose themselves to the cold, out of doors, with 
impunity, lighter clothed than the strangers. ™ 


On going into the open air, the head, neck, and ears, and half’ | 


of the face, are protected by a fur cap, or casgue. <A fur tippet 
protects the lower parts, up to the nose. ‘The gloves are lined 
with fur, and thick stockings are drawn over the boots, whilst 
cloth slippers protect the feet. 

Almost every one keeps a horse and cariole, which are em-’ 
ployed for the shortest distances. Seated in this vehicle, and 
Wrapt up in a buffalo, bear, or beaver robe, they encounter the 
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severest weather. The docility, vigour, and dexterity, with which 
the little Canadian horses draw these carioles up and down steep 
places, are truly admirable. ‘There are also some dogs trained, 


like those of Kamschatka, to perform the same service. 

A winter in Quebec passes over very pleasantly. Society is 
made up of an agreeable mixture, of French and English. Busi- 
ness being at a stand, amusement becomes the only business ; and 
as wines and provisions are so easily procured, good cheer and 
hospitality are met with every where. 

The summer scenery of Quebec forms a striking contrast to that By?” 
of winter. Indeed, one can scarcely believe that it is the same coun- ” 
try.—To a stranger, in sailing up the river, the city itself assumes me 
a most impressive and imposing aspect. A bold and high pro- -" 
montory, covered with buildings; terminates the view of the river - 








ti 
sii 


and basin—the latter being thronged with shipping. From the “ 
base to the summit, the buildings rise above each other, like the fac 
seats of a theatre, and present their best fronts to the river. Ine 
some places, the lofty ramparts interpose; in others, groupes of " 
trees; and here and there the naked perpendicular rock is seen, 

dividing the upper from the lower town. Above all, the roofs of ns 
the principal structures, with their turrets, and the lofty steeples 7 
of the two cathedrals, the whole covered with tin, glitter in the id 
sun-shine of a clear azure sky, and encourage the idea, that the om 
visitor is about to enter a magnificent city; which; however, i ren 
effectually removed at his landing. But if the city disappoint the lox 
expectation, its charming environs cannot fail to surpass it; < Pre 
there are few places in the world, which, for a circumference ¢ we 
ten miles, affords more pleasant excursions by land and water. wi 
The large and fertile island of Orleans divides the channel of the Br 


St. Lawrence, and contains in itself a variety of interesting ol 
jects; whilst the south side is embellished with Point Levi, th = “ 
beautiful scenery of the river Etchemin, and that of the river ani . * 
falls of La Chaudreie. whi 







The commerce of the port of Quebec has been rapidly on the ne 
increase. For some years, previous to the year 1809, the averag = 
number of vessels, which cleared out annually, was 200 sail; from —_ 
and after that year, it has been increased to more than 300; an ware 
since the commencement of hostilities between the United State ee 
and Great Britain, it has nearly doubled. 
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OBITUARY, WITH REMARKS. 


Continued from page 47. 


{r has been already observed, that cities arrive, in progress of 
time, at a certain extent in population, beyond which it is impos- 
sible they can reach much further: aud this is owing to a certain 
principal in human society, which the experience of all ages has 
uniformly found to be correct, viz. that “ population is perpetually 
kept down to the level of the means of subsistence;” and, if in 
any nation, the number of people shall, at any time, become greater 
than to be able, by a reasonable proportion of labour, to procure 
at least, from the produce of their fiekls and their industry in mane- 
factures, a tolerable support, such nation, instead of being strength- 
ened by this superabundant populatiou, will assuredly become 
weakened. @ 

The works of the celebrated Antuur Young, in his publication 
entitled “ Travels through France,” are peculiarly in point, in 
respect to the remarks immediately preceding. “I am of opi- 
nion,” says he, ‘‘ from the observation I made in every province 


| of the kingdom, that her population is so much beyond the propor- 


lion of her industry and labour, that she would be much more 
flourishing, if she had five or six millions.Jess of inhabitants.— 
From her too great population, she presents, in every quarter, 
such spectacles of wretchedness, as are absolutely inconsistent 
with that degree of national felicity which she was capable of 
attaining even under the old government.” 

But some other governments, particularly China, are much more 
oppressed, by an excessive population, than France. According 
to Sir George Sianton’s aceeunt, concerning the authenticity of 
which there is little doubt, the Chinese empire contains the enor- 
mous multitude of three hundred and thirty-three millions of in- 
habitants: and though there is no people, perhaps, more industrious 


under the eanopy of Heaven, than they; no country, in which 


agriculture is better understood of practised—still, such is the 
dreadful poverty, which exists amongst a large portion of the in- 
habitants of this country, that, in order to prevent their population 
from extending farther, the dreadful crime ef infanticide, U Bos 
Vor I: L 
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enjoined upon the poorer class, is, at least, connived at by the F = 
government. : a 
In the country, however, where Divine Providence has been bD 
pleased to order our lot, there is no crowding or justling of this FB c 
Kind; as we have abundance of room, not only for the present as 
inhabitants, but for fhe addition of many millions yet unborn.— §& tc 
Tracts, of an extent almost ineonceivable, remain without a && fa 
single occupant; and centuries may, very probably, elapse, before 
every part of our fertile regions shall even be generally known, J co 
Notwithstanding, therefore, that the civil and religious liberty, BR ye 
which we enjoy, in a degree far superior to every other nation, J ag 
and the low price, at which the soil can be procured, will, upon & th 
fhe return of peace, invite many thousands from different coun- & th 
tries to become settlers; yet, ages will elapse, before there can be | 
any doubt, that our landholders will be able to accommodate them —& ye 
all with farms, on reasonable terms. tha 
‘These observations are not only undoubtedly true, with respect J pre 
to eur country in general, but also in regard to the city.—In the I be 
year 1784, thenumber of our inhabitants, was (throwing aside J the 
fractions) 24,000; and now, in a period of about thirty years, we —& Jas 
find the increase to be fully fourfold: as our city now unquestion- I ye 
ably contains not less than 100,000 persons. Should it increase J Su 
in the same ratio, for the next thirty years, we should then have a & de: 
population of 400,000; and in-30 years more, going on in the same JF ma 
proportion, we should amount to 1,600,000. finc 
; That we shall increase in this rapid manner, is by no means Wa: 
| , to be supposed: wars, pestilence, famine, and many other causes, 
which the humm imagination cannot foresee, may and cer- 
tainly will occur within that period, to retard so rapid a popula- 
tion; still, there is great reason to suppose, that if it shall not be HRYo 
prevented by calamities of a most extraordinary nature, the popu- ) 
fation will, at the end of sixty years, be prodigious. At all events, BRresp 
without wandering into the regions of fancy, it may be stated as [Baki 
an incontrovertible fact, that the site of no eity in the world is 
better, perhaps not so well calculated, as ours, for the support and 
maintenance of a vasi number of people; and that its increase in 
numbers (if properly fortified against the present or any future 
enemy) will, for a long time, continue to be greater than can be 
well conceived; and that the time will come, when it shall vie, im 
this respect, with either Loncon or Paris. 
ft has been already sais, that our population is equal to 100,0005. 
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at present; but the number could not have been so great, at the 
beginning of the year 1804, the period, at which those calculations 
commence. Hence there is a necessity of fixing upon some avet- 
age, for the said ten years; and if we should suppose this medium 
to have been 88,000, it is probable that we shall net have deviated 
far from the truth. 

Proceeding, therefore, upon this hypothesis, let us see to what 


conclusion it will lead us.—Thenumber of deaths, for the last ten 


years, was 22,670, making, as we have already observed, an aver- 
age of 2,267 persons. The supposed average of population, during 
the said ten years, was 88,000; hence, the proportion of deaths te 


the survivors would be as one to 38}. 


When, however, we ground our calculation, for a number of 


years, On an assumed average, during these years—it is obvious,. 
) that whatever circumspection may have been exercised in the 


premises, the conclusions drawn therefrom cannot be expected to 
he absolutely correct. But, if some errors may have occurred in 
the inferences, drawn from the obituary in the aggregate, for the 
last ten years, they will appear very trifling, by taking one single 
year by itself—In the year 1812, the deaths amounted to 2,553. 


© Suppose, that the population was equal to 96,000, the ratio of the 
- dead to the living would be as one to 27 1-2; and, if we were te 
“make a calculation on each of the ten years separately, we should 
find that the result would not materially differ-——The year 1805 


was the most fatal of the ten, when it was calculated, that the 


number of deaths to the survivors was as one to 36 1-7. Still, 
however, taking it for granted, that this is the annual ratio of the 
dead to the living, it can easily be proved, that the city of New- 
York is not only more healthy than any of the great, or even 


noderately sized cities ef Europe; but that it may vie, in this 


respect, with several of the states and kingdoms of that continent, 
laking the towns and country together. 


The correctness of the above assertion can be proved, from no- 


less authority than that of the Reverend Dr. Price and Mr. Mal- 


hus, whose writings on population are deservedly held in the 


highest estimation; and from which the following quotations are 
Pxtracted. 


“ It may be stated, in general,” says the Doctor, in his work on 


Mnuities, “ that, whereas in great towns, the proportion of in- 


abitants dying annually is from 1 to 19 to one in 22 or 23, and in 



















































. for ten years, had been 7,637. One, therefore, in 21 1-2 died an- 
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villages, on the contrary, this proportion seldom exceeds 1 in 40 
or 50. ‘The proofs of this are numerous, and incontestible. See 
fith London edition, vol. ii. p. 354. 

‘The number of inbabitants in Stockholm, in 1763, was 72,927, 
‘The average deaths, for the six preceding years, had been 3,082, 
One, therefore, in 19, died there annually.—V ol. ii. page 355. And 
in a note to the same page, it is added, “ that though a nineteenth 
part of the inhabitants of Stockholm die every year, yet, in the 
whole kingdom, taking all the towns and country together, not 
more than a twenty-fifth part die annually.” 

At Rome, an account is taken every year, of its inhabitants; 
and, in the year 1771, it was 159,625. The average of deaths, 
























nually.—V ol. i. page 355. 
According to the same author, at least 1 in 20 3-4 die annually 
in London.—See note, vol. i. page 266, and vol. ii. page 356. 
The same is the supposed proportion at Edinburgh.—Vol. i 








page 2383. 

One out of 20 is supposed to die annually at Paris,—Vol. i. page 
294, 

The deaths in Amsterdam are computed to be as 1 to 20 or 22. 
Vol. i. page 249, nete. 

In Dublin, as 1 to 22, zbed. 

in Berlin, as one to 28.—Vol. i. page 295. 

in Manchester, as 1 to 28.—Vol. i. page 253. 

In Birmingham, a3 1 to 23.—Vol. ii. page 311, note. 

St. Petersburgh, according to Mr. Krafft, in his Memoirs 0 
the Academy of Stockholm, appears to be the only city in Europe, 
which, in point of salubrity, is equal to New-York. He states 
the genem! mortality, between the years 1781 and 1785, to have 
been one in 37. 

Malthus, in his work on population, Dublin edition, page 30/, 
states, that the deaths, throughout the whole kingdom of England, 
may be estimated as 1 to 40. 

According to the calculation of Mr. Susmilch, an emine! 
German writer, it appears, that in the dukedom (lately the king: 
dom) of Wurtemburgh, taking the towns and country together, on 
an average for five years, 1 in 32 died annually. The same author 
states, that in the kingdom of Naples, the proportion of the dead 19 
the svrvivors was as 1 to 371-2. In Prussia, 1 to 38 die annt 
ally; and, in Nopway, 1 in 48. The same author concludes, thet: 
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——— 
taking a whole country in gross, including all cities and villages, 
mankind enjoy amongst them about 33 years of existence.—Seeé 
yol. i. page 268, note. 


Mr. Neckar, in his work on the Administration of the Finance, | 


&c. says, that “ in France, previous to the revolution, the mor- 
tality was in proportion as | to 30 or 30 1-8,” 


A TABLE, 


Shewing the number of Persons who died in the city of New-York, 
at various Ages, from their Births to the age of one hundred 
years, and upwards ; formed from the Bills of Mortality, for the 
years 1805, 1806, 1807, 1808, 1809, 1810, 1811, and 1812. 


The total number of Deaths, during the said aght years, amounted to 
18,246: 


Of these there were— 











Dead. | Leavisg. | Living. 
Of and under the age of 1 year 3,877 ' | 14,369 
Between 1 and 2 years 1,770 12,599 
2 and 5 do. 1,379 11,220 
5 and 10 do. 717 7 10,503 
10 and 20 do. 2,271 7,223 
30 and 40 do. 2,432 4,791 
AO and 50 do. 2,854 2,946 
50 and 60 do. 1,192 1,754 
60 and 70 do. 845 909 
70 and 80 do. 545 | 364 
80 and 90 do. 291 73 
90 and 100 do. 69 A 

100 and 102 do. A 
18,246 | | mone. 

——<— 
A TABLE, 


Shewing, out of 18,246 Persons (being the amount of those whe 
died, during the years 1805, 1806, 1807, 1808, 1809, 1810, 
181l,and 1812) what number were dead at certain periods of 
life; and the number which, at each of these periods, were left 
alive. 
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Dead. 

At the age of one year there were 3,877 14,369 
two years 5,647 1 12,599 
five years 7,026 11,220 
ten years 7,743 10,503 
twenty years 8,752 9,494 
thirty years 11,023 7,223 
forty years 13,455 4,79] 
fifty years 15,309 2,946 
sixty years 16,492 1,754 
seventy years 17,337 909 
eighty years 17,882 364 
ninety years 18,173 73 
one hundred years 18,242 4 

Total - - . 18,246 | | none. 
—— 
A TABLE, 


Shewing the number of Persons, who may be expected fo die, in 
a Year, out of one thousand, at various ages, from their birth 
to 100 years; calculated according to the data furnished in the 


preceding tables. 


Of one thousand persons, there may be expected— 


Of the 
Between | ané 2 years 
2 and 5 do. 

5 and 10 do. 

10 and 20 do. 

20 and 30 do. 

30 and 40 do. 

40 and 50 do. 

50 and 60 do. 

60 and 70 do. 

70 and 80 do. 

80 and 90 do. 

90 and 100 do. 


age of I year and under 


ete 











Deaths. | Leaving. | Living. 
213 787 
97 690 
72 } 618 
39 579 
55 524 
126 | 398 
139 259 
106 152 
62 91 
45 46 
29 17 
13 4 
A e) 
1,000 | aes 


Accorting to the preceding tables, it may, therefore, appear, 
by calculation, that, during the eight years therein contemplated, 


the number of the dead has, at the several ages herein mentioned, 
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| been, to the whole number of those who were interred, during that 


period, in the following proportion, viz. 


Of those who died of the age of 1 year and under, as 11 to 50. 
of 2 years and under, nearly 1-3. 
of 5 years and under, as 2 to 5. 
of 10 years and under, as 11 to 25. 
of 20 years and under, as 49 to 50. 
of 30 years and under, as 15 to 8. 
of 40 years and under, nearly 3-4. 
of 50 years and under, about 4-5. 
of 60 years and under, 9-10. 
of 70 years and under, 19-20. 


The probability of living to ninety years, is not much greater 


‘than as 1 to 500; and by the first table, it appears, that out of 


18,246 persons, not more than four reached the age of 100 years; 
and these, previous to their attaining the age of 102, were, like- 
wise, conveyed to the silent tomb. 

From what has been observed, it is evident, that one half of 


those, who are born in this city, may be expected to arrive at the 
jage of 20 years; and this is a proportion more favourable to humar 


life, particularly in the early part of it, than is observed in any 


‘of those great towns of Europe, with which we are best acquainted. 


In proof of this remark, the following quotation is adduced, from 
the celebrated writer Mr. Mautraus.—“‘ In London,” says he, 


| “according to the former ealeulations, one half of the cases die, 


under three years of age; in Vienna and Stockholm, under two; 
in Norwich under five, and in Northampton under ten.” 

Although the one half of the human speeies disappear from our 
world, at so early a period, it seems evident, from the observations 
of the same author, that the chance of a child arriving at a consi- 
derable age, in countries, particularly in the northern parts of Eu- 
rope, is much greater than in any of the large cities. ‘Thus, he 


| States, that in Prussia, half of those who are born, may be expected 


lo arrive at the age of 24; in Sweden, at 33; and in Norway, at 
43.—Pages 262 and 283. And, were we only furnished with 
proper bills of mortality, from the different villages and counties 
of ire United States, it might, it is believed, unquestionably be 
shewn, that the probability of a child arriving at an advanced age, 
is fully as great, on this side, as it is in the most favoured regions, 
®n the other side of the Atlantic. 
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That a much greater proportion of children should die, in those 
places in Europe, where large manufactories are established, than 
in our city, is not to be wondered at; as causes exist there, to 
accelerate death, which are not, at present, and which will not be 
known, for some time, in the United States. With respect to 
England, it is notorious, that their manufactories occasion the 
death of many children. ‘ In these,’ says Dr. Aikin, “ children 
of very tender age, are employed, many of them collected from the 
work-houses, and transported is crowds, as apprentices, to masters 
resident some hundred miles distant; where they serve, unknown, 
unprotected, and forgoiten, by those, to whose care nature or the 
laws had consigned them. ‘Thése children are usually too long 
confined to close rooms, often during the whole night. The air 
they breathe, from the oil, &c. employed in the machinery, and 
other circumstances, is injurious. Little attention is paid to their 
cleanliness; and frequent changes, from a warm and dense toa 
cold and thin atmosphere, predisposes them to sickness and disa- 
bility, and particularly to the epidemic fever, which is so generally 
to be met with in the manufaciories.” 

So long, however, as the Common Councit of this city shall, as 
they ever have done, consider themselves as the friends and guer- 
dians of these poor children, whom Providence has placed under 
their care, these helpless little ones will be exempt from those 
calamities, by which so many have been consigned to the grave, 
in various parts of Europe. ‘The care and tenderness, which is 
bestowed, by any nation or community, in rearing.children, par- 
ticularly the orphan and helpless, will, in a great measure, heap 
glory on the heads of their benefactors: and, as Sir Francis D’Iver- 
nois very justly observes, “ If the various states of Europe (we 
may likewise add, of America) kept, and published annually, an 
exact account of their population, noting carefully, in a second 
eolumn, the exact age at which the children die—this second co- 
lumn would shew the relative merit of the governments, and the 
comparative happiness of their subjects.” 

It may now be observed, upon the whole, not only as it respects 
the mortality of this city; but likewise, of most, if not all other 
places—that there are no years of life, in whieh so many die, as 
during the first four or five years. After this, life becomes les 
and less precarious, till about eighteen or twenty, from which 
time it begins to decline, and continues to do so, till it becomes 
quite extinct, in old age. Teo this article, the following remark 
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may be added, viz. that, according to our bills of mortality, if the 
first five years of childhood be excepted, the greatest number of 


| deaths takes place between the age of twenty and forty.—These 
| remarks shall be concluded, with a few observations on those 
| casualties and diseases, which are most prevalent and fatal. 


Burned or Scalded.—T hese are principally children, whose 
deaths are occasioned by their clothes accidentally catching fire. 


Were their clothing made of woollen, instead of muslin, accidents 


of this kind would not so often occur. 
Consumption.—T his, according to our bills of mortality, is by 


far, the most fatal disease, with which our city is affected—no less 
than four thousand, four hundred and fifty-four having, as is stated, 


died of it, during the nine years which we have mentioned; making 
nearly one fourth part of the whole. This disease is, in some 
degree, incident to our latitude; but it is, no doubt, greatly aggra- 
vated by the adoption of fashzons in dress, which are better suited, 
to more genial climates ; and of a want of attention to our clothing, 
according to the variations of the weather. It may, likewise, be 
supposed, that the death of many, who are reported to have died 
of consumption, may have been occasioned by some other 
lisease. For, although we have, in this city, a dispensary, 
ittended by six respectable physicians, from whom the poor may 
ceive medical advice and assistance gratis, if so happens, that 
many, from their ignorance of the existence of such an institution, 
r their reluctance to take physic, or any kind of drugs, are suffer- 





e, heap itd to die, without having a single visit from any gentleman of the 
D’Iver-Hedical faculty. In such cases, the ignorant friends of the de- 
pe (we ™teased, whenever he or she dies of a lingering illness, seldom fail 
lly, angg® attribute the cause of it to consumption. 

second i Convulsions.—T his is, likewise, a very mortal disease; and, to- 
ond co gether with infantile flux, hives, teething, worms and whooping cough, 
and the #fonstitute, by far, the greater part of the maladies, by which chil- 
en and young persons are cut off. ‘The amount of these, during 

espects Me last ten years, was equal to one-fifth of the whole mortality. 
other} Drowned.—From the insular situation of our city, misfortunes 
die, as ## this kind may be frequently expected. The number of deaths, 
es lessmy this casualty, during the nine years, before mentioned, amounted 
which ™ 366. Were proper means used, it is supposed, that several of 
pcomes Mose, who may be thought to be drowned, might be restored to 
emark le. The humane society have the necessary apparatus for re- 
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suscitating suspended life; and it is certainly the duty of every 
good citizen, in every case, where he may find a fellow mortal, 
apparently drowned, to endeavour, by every means in his power, 
to restore the afflicted to life. 

Small Pox.—The number of those, who have fallen victims to 
this disease, during the last ten years, amounts to no less than 
578. Since Divine Providence has been pleased to communicate 
to us, an effeetual mode of preventing this malady, it is astonishing, 
that any should be so thoughtless, as not to avail themselves of it. 
The experience of many years has now proved to a demonstration, 
that the cow pock is an easy and infallible preventive against it; 
yet parents and guardians will suffer their children and wards to 
die of this horrible and loathsome disease. It may be observed, 
that the vaecine matter may be communicated to the youngest 
child, at any season of the year, with the most perfect safety ; and 
that, to those, who are in indigent cireumstances, the means of 
getting their children inoculated, gratis, is provided; not only in 
this city, but, we believe, generally in most parts of the United 
States. Itis therefore to be hoped, that, in future, the good sense 
of the community will induce them to have their children vaccin- 
ated.—Should this be universally done, it cannot be doubted, that 
this afflicting scourge would be speedily eradicated. It gives us 
sincere pleasure to be able to announce, that, during the year 1813, 
only two children died of the small pox ; and we sincerely hope, 
that we shall never again hear of an instance, in which this loatl- 
some disease shall be permitted to make its appearance. Divine 
Providence has pointed out the means, by which we can avoid it; 
shall parents, then, neglect to avail themselves of the opportunity! 
if they do, their children’s blood will rest upon their own heads. 
In vaccination, there is absolute safety ; but, innoculation for smal 
pox, frequently terminates in death; while it is notorious, that this 
disease, when caught, in what is commonly called the natural way, 
is very often fatal,—You ean, my fellow citizens, entirely avoid 
this calamity, in respect to your beloved offspring. The remedy 
is easy—Have them vaccinated. 

In our next number, we shall lay before our readers some ideas 
on the subject of mortality, which naturally present themselves 
io the mind, on perusing the preceding obituary, with the remarks 
thereunto annexed. 
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OLD GRIPUS.—A CuHaractTer. 


Luke xii. 20. 


‘Bur God said unto him, Thou fool! this night thy soul shall be required 
of thee ; then whose shall those things be, which thou hast provided ”” 


“ THank God,” exclaimed old Gripvus, standing near a lofty 
mountain, and looking with infinite complacency, at the domains 
which he had purchased: “ Thank God, I am worth, at least, two 
hundred thousand pounds. 

“Tam worth, at least, two hundred thousand pounds (said he) 
fairly scraped together, by lucky hits. Well! let me see.—Aye, 
my son William is a spirited fellow; and, as he is already pretty 
well acquainted with military tactics, I shall exert my influence 
with the government, to have him made a general. Yes, William 
shall be a general,” says old Gripus. “% He will reflect honour on 
his country, as well as on his father.—And, as Daniel has a mer- 

cantile turn, | will make hima merchant. Fifty thousand dollars 
will be a beginning, infinitely greater than his father had. Indeed,” 
says Gripus, scratching his head, “ his father had nothing to begin 
with; but he always took care of the main chance. Daniel, then, 
shail be a merchant; but then, there is still Nancy to be provided 
for,’ said Gripeus. ‘ But here there can be no difficulty,” said he : 
“she is a handsome girl; and I can give her, as a portion, fifty 
thousand dollars. She can, therefore, be the wife ef the governor 
of one of our states, or, at least of some respectable- member of Ea 
congress. ‘Thus we rise,” said old Gripus, “ and spurn at the 
vulgar, with which we formerly were forced to associate. 4 

‘“‘ j am worth, at least,” said old Gripus, “ two hundred thou- 
sand pounds; and was just sixty-five last May-day. I am yet™ 
hale and strong. I am now a widower.—A man of my wealth 
and standing in society, can easily obtain a wife. I will, there- 
fore, have a wife,” said Grieus. ‘“ She must not only be young, 
but handsome; her age must not exceed eighteen; and I shall be 
blessed with several children. I am, indeed, of the age of sixty- 
five years; but I am hale and healthy. My young wife and I may, 
therefore, expect to see many happy days. Go to: J will now 
Withdraw from the bustle of the world, and the busy hum of men: 
{ will secede, like others, to my country-seat; I will retire, and en- 


joy life. 
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“ Good!” continued old Gripus, manfully stumping up the 
mountain’s side; “ good!—I am worth at least two hundred thou- 
sand pounds. I'll build me a snug warm box. Here I will plant 
my orchard. On this side, shall be my summer-house; on that, my 
hot-beds. Round that jutting angle, we shall run up the stables; 
and there, Pll sink my cellars and my ice-house—Whew! How 


all these cursed huts and hovels obstruct my views ? 


No matter, 


I will even take them off Squire Thompson’s hands at once; and 


then every one of them shall come down.” 


“ Consider, sir,” interposed his steward, “ consider, what will 
the poor labourers or their wives do, without cottages? How can 
they subsist?” <‘* Subsist ? Curse them—subsist! why, let them 


subsist as wellas they can. It is no concern of mine, 


Hark! do 


you see that mill, which keeps up such an infernal clack? Do 
you see, I say, how its wheel disturbs my arrangement? Come, 


come, no words; that shall go along with the rest.” 


** Dear sir,” said the steward, only consider; where shall the 
country people get their corn ground?” “ Fiddle faddle, man! 
Where they like, to be sure; but not upon my grounds.” 

So old Grirus came home, rejoicing in the project of his brain. 


Who was more happy than he ?—He supped heartily, took his ale, 
and eracked his jokes. He smoked out two pipes of the best Vir- 
ginia, and went to bed. A fit of apoplexy came on suddenly, in 


the night, and Grirus never more awoke. 


The cots, therefore, and the village mill, continue, as they were, 
and the peasantry live on, as they were wont; whilst old Gripvs, 


village church-yard, and is almost entirely forgotten. 


——= > oo 
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& who was worth, at least, two hundred thousand pounds, rots in the 


Aveustus prohibited the common use of his name, lest it 
should grow too cheap and vile, by the too common using of it, 
The name of Mercurius Trismegistus was sparingly used, because 
of the great reverence people had for him. The very heathens 
were afraid to pronounce thg name of their great God Demagor- 
gon, for fear, that the earth would tremble when his name was 


- 
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mentioned.—How then, dothghe reverence of heathens to their 
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ON OATHS. 03 
false Gods, expose, and aggravate the impudence of professed 
' Christians, in their vile indignities and abuses of the great and 
‘terrible name of the true God. 
| Swearing by the name of Gop, in a right cause, when called 
‘thereto, by proper authority, is not only, as we believe, lawful; 
but a religious act, founded upon, and directed to the honour of 
Gop’s omniscience, whereunto there is a solemn appeal made in 
every oath; and a religious acknowledgment made to him of his 
‘infallible knowledge of the truth or falsehood of our hearts, and all 
‘the secrets of them. 
The lawful use and end of swearing, is, to put an end to all strife, 
‘and to maintain both equity and charity among men; the two 
bonds and ligaments of human society.—Now, since it is the sove- 
reign right and property of Gop alone, infallibly to try the hearts 
and reins of men, he, therefore, becomes the infallible witness to 
the truth, or falsehood of what they speak; so that, in every such 
awful oath, there is not only a solemn appeal, and, in that appeal, 
an ascription of glory to his sovereign omniscience; but, therein 
implicitly at least) they put themselves under his wrath and 
urse, in case they swear falsely, This is the reason, why this 
action is and ought to be so sacred and solemn. 

The contumely and the malignity found in profane oaths, ap- 

pears, in that terrible threatening, “ The Lord mill not hold him 
cuiltless who taketh his name in vain.” A threatening altogether 
as righteous and just, as it is severe and terrible. This sin, how- 
ever, although extremely heinous, admits of different degrees of 
tuilt—It is highly sinful to swear by the name of Gop, lightly 
and vainly in our common discourse; though the oath be clipped, 
is it is commonly called, and half suppressed, or disguised in the 
pronunciation of it, which argues some remains of fear and shame 
in the sinner. 
It is worse (and indeed, nota jot below blasphemy ) to swear by 
any other name than the name of Gop; for, in so doing, they at- 
tribute to the creature the sovereign, incommunicable property, of 
Gop; set that creature on the very throne of Gop, and invest it 
with the regalities of his omniscience to know our hearts, and the 
Almighty Power to avenge the wrong upon us, done to himself, 
as well as to men by false swearing. 

But, to break in rudely and blasphemoiisly upon the sacred and 
tremendous name of Gop, with bold and foul-mouthed oaths, 
‘triking through his sagred name with Girect contumelious blas- 
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phemies; this argues a heart, from which all fear of Gop is utterly 
expelled and banished. 

Yet, some there are, grown up to that prodigious height of im- 
piety, that they dare assault the very Heavens, and discharge 
whole vollies of blasphemies, against that glorious Majesty which 
dwells there. They are not afraid to bid defiance to him, and 
challenge the Gop, who made them, to do his worst. They deck 
and adorn (as they account it) their common discourse, with 
bloody oaths and horrid imprecations, supposing, that, by that kind 
of language, they will endear themselves to the wretched fools, 
with whom it may be their misfortune to have associated. They 
are willing to demonstrate to the world, that they are none of 
those puny, silly fellows, who are so afraid of invisible powers, or 
so much cowards, as to clip a full-mouthed oath, by suppressing or 
whispering the emphatical sounding syllable; but think a horrid 
blasphemy makes the most sweet and graceful eadency in their 
hellish rhetorte. 

They glory, that they have fully conquered all those trouble 
some notions of good and evil, virtue and vice, heaven and hell, 
to that degree, that they can now affront the Divine Majesty to 
his very face, and not fear the worst, which he threatens in his 
word, against their wickedness. 

If there be a Gop (which people of this description scarcely be 
lieve) they are resolved audaciously to provoke him to give them 
a convincing evidence of his beng. And if he be (as they are 
told he is) long suffering and slow to wrath, they are resolved to 
try how far his patience will extend, and what load of wickednesi 
it can possibly bear. 

If their destruction be not sure enough, they will do their ut 
most to make it so, by breaking down the only bridge, whereby 
they can escape it, that is, by trampling under their feet the pre 
cious blood and wounds of the Son or Gop, and imprecating the 
damnation of He. upon their own souls, as if it slumbered too 
long, and were too slow-paced in its motion towards them. 

And, it is to be feared, that there are few Christians to be found 
on earth, crying so oft for “ the Lord to pardon, the Lord to savt 
them,” as some wretches.cry (I am shocked at mentioning the 
eircumstance) for Gop to damn them, and the Devil to destroy them. 

It would be well, therefore, for all such, coolly and solemnly ‘0 
debate the following question in their own reason and consciences 
Deo they think they must die, or live here, forever, as they do’— 
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| If they are convinced (as all living are supposed to be) that they 


must die—do they desire an easy and comfortable, or a painful 
It must be presumed, that there is no man 


and comfortable a dissolution as possible. If so, let them appeal 
to their own reason, whether profane swearing and blaspheming 
the name of Gop, be a proper and rational way to obtain comfort, 
at their latterend? With what hope or encouragement can these 
tongues cry, at death, for the Lorp to have mercy on them, which 
profaned his most holy name, were in the frequent habit of im- 
precating his damnation, till they come into their last extremities, 
and finally were obliged to be convinced, that they could live no 
longer. 

But, to avoid this horrible profaneness, let us always bear in 
mind, that men shall give an account of every idle word which they 
may have spoken in the world, at the day of judgment. St. Hierom 
was frequently heard to say, Whether I eat or drink, or whatever I 
do, methinks I still hear the sound of the words im mine ear, arise 
YE DEAD, AND COME TO JUDGMENT. 

Upon this subject, it cannot be necessary to say much more.— 
The sacred Scriptures assure us, that owing to srvearing, the land 


| mourns ; and who doubts the authenticity of this assertion ?— 


Thoughtless blockheads say in their hearts, that there is no Gop. 
They wish, that there should be no Gop, because their deeds are 
evil; but they must and they will be made to think—and the 
sooner, that they shall be induced to think of their future safety, 


the better: they must be sensible, that there is an everlasiing world r a 


of happiness or woe. 

Of all the vices, which disgrace our nature, prefane swearing is 
certainly the most odious, and the least excusable. Sin surely 4 
will ultimately bring sorrow. This is a solemn and incontestible 
fact; but there are some sins, which seem to afford some tanporary 
gratification: But where is the gratification; where is the use; 
Where is the benefit, in taking Gop’s holy name in vain? We 
have ten commandments, and to only one ef them is there a 
threatening annexed, viz. the third—‘* The Lord will not hold him 
guiltless, who taketh his name in vain.” 

In this vice, however, there is really something peculiarly un- 
pleasant , disgraceful, and unprofitable. Let us only reflect, on 
what we have seen and heard; and are we not convinced, that 
the man, who is addicted to profane swearing himself, finds some- 
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THE DUTY OF PARENTS. 

—==— oF nn 
thing so odious in it, that he shudders, when he hears another to 
be guilty of the same fault. 

Let him, therefore, who has been in the detestable, the mean, 
the low, and the infamous habit of swearing, set the fear of the 
Lorp before his eyes, and profane the name of his Gop no more. 
He will find himself respected here, by the virtuous part of the 
community (for not even a blackguard or vagabond respects a 
profane swearer), and, it is to be hoped, that when he has quit 
this terrestrial life, he, will, through the merits of his Redeemer, 
find an abundant entrance into another and a better world. 
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ON THE DUTY OF PARENTS. 


THose parents, who consume that income, with which they 
ought to provide for their children, in gaming, drinking, rioting, 
luxury, and in sinful pleasures, are, at least, as culpable as they 
who, from anger, whim, or caprice, disinherit their offspring, and 
cut them off from their estates. 

There is, indeed, great difference betwixt the minds and affec- 
tions of these two sorts of parents; but the effect to the children is 
exactly the same: for, since the command of God to parents, to 
make provision for their children, are given for the children’s 
sakes, it is all one to them, from whatever of the two causes, they 


are deprived of their just due. They are full as destitute and 


elpless, by their parents’ neglect, as they would be by their dis- 
leasure ; and they become as miserable, when the parents’ luxury 
and vice deprive them of their maintenance, as when they are 
disinherited through causeless anger and by false suggestions.— 
And it may be asserted, without fear of contradiction, that a pa- 
rent, who is thus abused into the wronging of his children, is much 
more innocent, than he who riotously, vainly and viciously, spends 
the estate, which ought to have contributed to his children’s sus- 
tenance and welfare; because, this man willingly deprives him- 
self of the means of doing his duty; whilst the other, who is 
abused, is under a force and constraint, acting reasonably to him- 
self, though mistaken, through the faults of other people. And, 
therefore, these extraordinary and dissipated persons, when they 
come to their death-beds, or are hy misery reduced before-hand, 
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cannot satisfy themselves with the recollection, that they never 
had any intention to wrong their children; but that, on the other 
hand, they had loved them dearly, and endeavoured, by every 
means in their power, to promote their happiness. Such senti- 
ments cannot, in the awful hour of calamity, afford them any con- 
solation.—No: they see with horror their children miserable, who, 
by due care on their parts, might have been handsomely provided 
for—An excessive anxiety to accumulate wealth is justly deemed 
criminal; but we have it from the highest authority, that the 


/ man, who does not take care of his own family, is deemed to have 


denied the faith, and to be worse than an infidel. 
The duty of parents to their children does not terminate in 


giving them existence. Such an idea would be contrary to good 


sense and philosophy; and there is scarcely a human being, who, 
however he may act, would dare to maintain it. On the contrary, 
children, as long as they stand in need of the assistance of their 
parents, have a right to demand it.—T hey are tender plants, and 
must be nursed, with the greatest care, till they have taken root. 
And here, Nature has sufficiently pointed out the distinct offices 
of both father and mother: for the same duties are not required of 
both. Nature seems to have peculiarly assigned to the mother 
the nourishment of the animal frame, and all the various cares, 
which relate to the body. To the mother, likewise, who is natu- 


| rally more familiar with her young children, than the father, in 


consequence of his various avocations, possibly can be, belongs 
the important duty of instilling into their young and tender minds 
the first principles of religion. And, be it remembered (for the 
fact is notorious) that a ptous mother generally brings up pitovs 
children; and to godly women, the Christian church, next to the 
preaching of the blessed gospel, must be indebted, for the number 
of those bright and shining members of society, which give a lustre 
to human natare. 

But the deportment of the father is of a different kind. On him 
is devolved the care of rearing the thinking and immortal sub- 
stance, when the child shall have arrived at a sufficientage. On 
him, it is incumbent to provide for the comfortable support of his 
children; to restrain them, as much as he can, from vice ; and to 
inure them, by every means in his power, to virtue. Above all 
things, he ought to endeavour, that his conduct should be irre- 


Proachable, and that he should set them a good example. Whep 
V on. I. N 
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a father drinks, whores, lies, steals, and is guilty of other vices, 

degrading to the human character, what is to be expected of his 

| children? Will they be virtuous?—We dare not suppose it. 

| Exampk is better than precept; and, the man who is so wicked, 

| as to set a bad example before his children, may rest assured, that 
in all probability, they will follow his footsteps. 

Parents, or those to whom the education of children is com- 
mitted, would do well to consider the following heads :—First, 
how near the relation is betwixt them and their children; and, 
therefore, how much they ought to be concerned in their happi- 
ness or misery. Secondly, by our joy, when. they are given to us. 
Thirdly, by our sympathising with them in all their troubles; 
and, Fourthly, by our sorrow at parting with them.—Now, shall 
all this be to no purpose? For, why do we desire them, before 
we have them? Why do we rejoice in them, when we do have 
them? Why do we sympathize with them so tenderly ; and why 
do we grieve for their death so excessively ; if, in the mean time, 
no care shall be taken, what shall become of them in the eternal 
‘world ? 

* If the season of their youth be neglected, how little probability 
is there of good fruits afterwards? Youth is the moulding age. 
“ ‘Train up a child,” says Solomon (Proverbs xi. 6.) “ in the way 
he should go, and when he is old, he will not depart from it.”— 
Yes, youth is the time for imbibing religious sentiments; for, ah! 
how few are converted in old age? A twig can be brought to any 
form; but grown limbs will not bow. Parents, do you love your 
™ children? Teach them religion: and the best mode of inculcating 
- upon their young and tender minds the genuine principles of reli- 
- gion, is to shew that you are really and truly religious yourselves. 
Parents, there are none in the world, so likely as you, to be 
instruments of the everlasting happiness of your children. They 
have peculiar advantages, which none others have. First, the 
interest they have in their affections. Secondly, the opportunities 
to instil knowledge into them, as they are daily with them.—Deut. 
vi. 5, &c.—And thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with all thy heart, 
muh all thy soul, and with all thy mind. And these words, which 
I command thee this day, shall be in thine heart; and thou shalt 
teach them dilizenily unto thy children, and shali talk of them, when 
thou sittest in thy house, and when thou walkest by the way, and 
when thou lest down, and when thou risest up. Thirdly, parents 
have the best opportunities of being acquainted with the natura! 
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bent and disposition of their children. If they neglect them, who 
shall help them ? 

The consideration of the day of judgment, should also move 
their boweis of pity for their dear offspring. Parents! remember 
this text :—Rev. xx. 12.—I saw the dead, small and great, stand 
bcfore God. Ah! here there is no discrimination of persons. The 
rich and poor meet together. ‘The Lord is the maker of them all. 
But, what a sad, what a heart-rending thought, will it be for you, 
to see your dear children, at Christ’s left hand, and damned by the 
Judge of all the earth, to a never ending eterniiy ? 

PARENTS, exert yourselves to prevent this misery; and may 
you be aided by that Great Jehovah, who is alone able to assist you. 

We deem the following advice, of the Queen of Sweden to her 
son, worthy of notice; and earnestly recommend it to the serious 
perusal of our young readers. 

“ Continue, my dear child, to be exact in fulfilling your several 
duties, the principal of which is the veneration and worship due 
to the Supreme Bernc. Remember, that moral virtue is in great 
danger, where it is no longer supported by CuristTianity, and 
that all great minds have a sincere love and confidence in their 
Creator, which gives them that noble assurance, which is visible 
in every action of their lives. 

“ Gos hath given you talents, and a heart not without sensibility. 
Be careful, lest it hecome a dupe on your sense. It is a rock, on 
which many a sensible man hath split. Choose piety for your 
pilot, and you need not fear that you will err in your course. 

Queen of Sweden.” 

“ The illiberality of parents, in allowance towards their children 
(says Lord Bacon, in his Essays) is a very prejudicial error; makes 
them base, acquaints them with shifts, occasions them to associaté~ 
with mean company, and to surfeit when they come to plenty.— 
And, therefore (says he) the mode is best, when men keep their 
authority towards their children, but not their purse.” 

It is much better to keep children in subjection by a sense of 
shame, than by severity. ‘That man, we know, from experience, 
to be extremely mistaken, who imagines that government over 
young people, purely by force, has more authority, than when it is 
accompanied with tenderness and respect; and we believe, that 
the same doctrine is equally applicable to adults, and even to na- 
tions.— The more lenient the government, the people are more 
ebedient to the law; but, where the government is despotic, im 
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surrections are frequent, and can scarcely be prevented, even by Bic 
a powerful and well organized military force. jen¢ 

The fact is, that he who is compelled by threats to do his duty, Rothe 
will continue to do that duty no longer than you can have him in Fyirt 
your sight. He is an eye-servant only ; and when he thinks, that [jnay 
he shall not be found out, he will eagerly follow his own inclina- ys, \ 
tions.—But he, who is governed by love, obeys most cheerfully; 
and is equally assiduous and faithful in the performance of every 
thing which he ought to do, whether you be present or absent.— 
It is a father’s part, to use his children so, that their own choice, 
rather than outward constraint, may put them upon doing well: 
and here lies the difference between a father and a master. 

We shall conclude this article, by one or two remarks; in the 
justice of which, we are persuaded, we shall not be opposed by 
persons of sense and discernment.—In families, and in schools, 
where the rod is used almost every hour in the day, and where 
scolding is incessant from morning till night—in that school, and 
in that family, there is no order, no subordination, no discipline. 
But here it may be asked, “* Do you advise, that children should 
not be corrected?” We donot: but we do say, that before a man 
or woman begin to correct a child, they ought to be careful, that 
they themselves are not under the influence of anger: the correc- 
tion, when so conducted, will ever be found to be much more 
salutary, than when done in the heat of passion. 
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Ir has ever been a complaint exhibited against moral writers, D cc 
that they are too apt to blame the present times, and extol those 
that are past: to represent the one as the period of all vice, and the 
a other as the blameless and golden age. Perhaps this observation 
2. may not be wholly unfounded ; and the remark made by others, of om 
7 more acute penetration, may be just—that all ages will, if accu- as 
2. _ rately examined, be found equal in their virtues and their crimes; ) 
a and, that the world is neither better nor worse now, than it was 
a three or four thousand years ago. 

It may, however, I think, be with much truth declared, that 
every age, though on the whole neither more virtuous nor more 
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vicious than the preceding, has its characteristic faults and excel- 
encies; Which flourish and decay, and gradually give place to 
thers of a newer fashion. It has been said, that the fashionable 
jrtue of the present age is charity, and this I sincerely wish 
ay be true, since there are certainly a multitude of sins among 
s, which require to be covered by her extensive mantle. Were 
i to venture to point out the prevailing vice (and which alone 
ven Charity herself can scarcely be hoped to hide entirely) I 
hould name the most heinous one, conjugal infidelity. 
My proposition will perhaps be allowed to be just, when I state, 
at under this term of infidelity I mean to include every breach, 
he least as well as the greatest, of that solemn vow and promise, 
vhich is made, before the altar of God, by both parties, who enter 
nto this important (let not my readers smile when I say) this holy 
tate of life; and that I consider the smallest breach of the love 
nd duty, reciprocally due from the husband and the wife to each 
ther, as almost undoubtedly introductive of the greatest crimes 
hich either of them can be guilty of against God and mankind. 
When a heart of true sensibility and feeling, trained up in the 
mve of religion and decency, of private, domestic happiness, and 
fall those nameless innocent pleasures which the virtuous only 
ow how to value, and which they alone are capable of enjoying; 
hen such a heart places its unadulterated affections on a mind 
eemingly sympathetic, what chastened rapture does it not hope to 
xperience, in the obtaining that partner for life, without whom 
dam, in Paradise, was acknowledged by his Creator to be desti- 
te of complete happiness! But, how cruel is the sting, how 
iter the disappointment, when, in lieu of an affectionate com- 
anion, the soother of his distresses, the calmer of his pains, he 
ids himself united to an ariful woman, who, with sense enough 
counterfeit for a while the most engaging mildness of manners 
nd tenderness of disposition, after marriage throws off the mask; 
id valuing herself on preserving her virtue, thinks herself at 
berty to disregard every other tie of love and duty. Such a 
oman, perhaps, sports with the misery she creates, and glories in 
as a mark of her power over a man, whom all her unkindness 
ils to alienate; and who may still continue true to his part of the 
igagement, from motives the most pure and praiseworthy. , 
Nor is the companion to this portrait less deserving our com- 
‘ssion ; or (to the disgrace of the men be it spoken) less frequent. 
‘re we shall see a mild and timorous female, unused to reproof, 
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Ri | Sienna iti. = 
unhackneyed in the ways of the world, subject to the brutal fer. Ie °” 
| | iH city, the unfeeling haughtines, of some tyrannical lord and master, x 
a who, far from considering her as his equal, his dearest and beg , 
| Af half, the confidential friend of his bosom, and the sacred repository = 
|) of his nearest concerns, looks on her only as a slave, destined tg o 
: HT, obey his will and tremble at his nod; or, perhaps, as-—the mere 
I r vehicle by which his name and family are to be continued—the si 
Li J subject of his sensual pleasures, and his capricious endearments, a | 
| Hi those hours, when he is tired of gaming, drinking, or other viciow r 
i though fashionable amusements. ‘2 
i hd If this be, as unhappily it is, the situation of many in the ma- hs 
eat & ried state, it may be worth while to inquire, from whenee thes 
; ud evils spring; which indeed, threaten to put an end to the institu a 
i ii tion itself, or at least to destroy all hopes of happiness in it, in the ; 
i a eyes of every reasoning person of either sex. - 
" With respect to the men, when we see how early boys are it ue 
‘ troduced into public life, and suffered to be witnesses of scene uy 
t ‘which shame the conscious check of truth’—when we reflect t ia 
{| ; what language they are daily and hourly permitted to listen- th 
My when we see the state of youth entirely blotted out from the boo 
iv of fashionable life, and the sehool boy suddenly start up into man; ie 
it ! when vice is known before it can be practised—are we any longe "9 
a4 ) to wonder at the excesses into which they are earried headlong! ; Fy 
? i And, when the bloom of virtue is destroyed, and debauchery balm 
| | obtained complete possession both of his mind and person, render sp 
4 | y ing them equally disgustful to the eye and the heart of female del: sit 
H acy, if at least, by the mediation and importunity of friends am wh 
| relations, and by the hypocrisy of a few weeks, he obtains the hii 
hand of a virtuous woman in marriage, what must be expected 1 ee 
be the result, but distaste and disgust? And this will be repr wi 
sented by the offender with all that malignity, which the vicious then 
ever bear towards those they have injured. char 
As to the female sex, I wish to deliver my sentiments in a gel Pets 
tler way; and yet, there are surely faults on their sides, whic! ja 
will not yield to gentle medicines. Among these stand foremo! “ith 
as the leaders of those bands most hostile {o eonnubial felicits sea 
pride and affectation.—A pride which induces them to conside tt 
themselves as degraded, by doing their duty—which looks # iui 


every concession made to their husbands as unbecoming a wom! 
ef spirit; the most dangerous, and, let them forgive me whet 
add, the most detestable character, when carried to its full extet! 
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i} ever assumed by those who were ‘ framed for the tender offices of 


love —a pride, which blinds them to their own defects, and em- 


blazons their excellencies beyond even the flatteries of a lover— 


an affectation, whieh prevents them from acknowledging what 
they feel, and introduces a caprice destructive of their own and 
their husbands’ peace.—I will proceed no farther in this unplea- 
sant description. ; 

In addition to these failings, peculiar to each sex, ought to be 
mentioned—the thoughtless indifference with which this most 
awful engagement is entered into, by the young, the old, and the 
middle aged—the utter ignorance before-hand of what they are 
about to do—the inattention at the time as to what they are doing; 
and the forgetfulness, afterwards, of what they have done. 

For better for worse ; for richer, for poorer, till death us do part! 
Do these words mean any thing? 
with separate maintenance, separate beds, separate pleasures, and 
that great root of all evils, divorces? If people come together 
with an intention, or even a consciousness of the possibility (not to 
say the probability) of violating every condition on which they 


And how are they consistent 


are joined, except those contained in the marriage settlement, the 
performance of which may be compelled by law; it would be better 
at once to omit trifling with what is, by some religions, esteemed 
a sacrament, and to depend wholly on the Indenture Tripartite. 
I know it is often alleged, by both parties, that the temper and 
disposition of the other are so bad, they cannot be borne with; 
and that it is better to part, than to live in perpetual quarrels and 


uneasiness. But whence does this complaint arise? From hypo- 


Bcrisy before marriage, and want of patience and tenderness after- 


ward.—Let only every married person, husbands as well as wives, 
keep in mind one single maxim, and I wiil venture to insure an 
end to at least two-thirds of the quarrels which arise between 
them. This maxim, therefore, I shall give my fair readers, as a 


charm : it consists of three Greek words, which I will present to 


them in their original character, with the English pronunciation 
and translation; and which, if they will repeat three times deli- 


berately, before they uttcr one intended hasty expression, they 
need not doubt securing the love and tenderness of their husbands: 


Whom [ enjoin reciprocally to practise it, when it comes to their 
turn : 

Aveys xi AWEyS. 

An-ekou kati Ap-ckou.—Bear and Forbear. 
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BIOGRAPHY 
Or His Excetutency GEORGE CLINTON, 


Late Vice-President of the United States. 


D+ oo 


Ir was our intention, to have presented to the public, a sketch 
of the life of this illustrious patriot, hero, and statesman, in the first 
number of our Magazine; but we had not sufficient materials. We 
at last recollected the very eloquent Funeral Oration, which wa: 
pronounced, at the request of the honourable the Common Council, 
by the venerable Gouverneur Morris, esquire, on the 19th day of 
May, 1812, being a few weeks after the Vice-President’s death.— 
We have seen nothing, which communicates so just a character 
of the illustrious deceased, as this: and we, therefore, avail our- 
selves of it, by publishing the whole, except the introductory 
part, which is irrelevant to our purpose. We are persuaded, that 
it will be perused by our literary readers, not only as a just ence 
mium on the exalted character of our late Vice President; but, as 
a specimen of eloquence, which has been seldom equalled. It, 
likewise, contains a brilliant sketch of some of the most remark- 
able circumstances, which occurred during our revolution; cir- 
cumstances which ought to be transmitted from generation to 
ceneration.—We are, indeed, aware, that there are some sent 


» ments expressed in this oration, towards its close, which will not 
accord with the political opinions of all our readers; but, with 
‘> politics, we are determined to have nothing to do. It cannot, 






however, be deemed a dereliction from our determination in this 
respect, if we express our opinion, that, if all our statesmen, by 
whatever name they may be designated, were possessed of prin- 
ciples equally liberal and patriotic, as those by which his excel- 
iency the late Vice-President, and the honourable and venerable 
Gouverneur Morris were actuated, we should not appear to the 
world as a divided people; our public councils would be conducted 
with harmony; and, if some diversity of opinion should occur on 
minor points, by a candid and friendly discussion, we should all 
be speedily united. Then would the wheels of government roll 
on smoothly. Then would tranquillity and happiness pervade 
the land; or if, by the injustice and repeated aggressions of some 
foreicn pation, we should be compelled to resort to war—by the 
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energy, Which we as a powerful and united nation could display, we 
might depend on a speedy and an honourable peace—Men of 
honour, men of integrity, friends to the happiness of the American 


'nation—do you not see, that party spirit is the ruin, or at least, 


‘fit be continued, that it will be the ruin of our beloved country ? 
Charity induces us to believe, that there are few, very few amongst 
ys. who do not wish well to the country, in which they were born, 
or of which they have the honour of being adopted citizens. We 
would then say—Brethren, we have all the same object in view. 
We are all travelling the same road. For God's sake, do not let 
us fall out by the way. When it shall please Divine Providence 
to grant us such a spirit of love and forbearance to each other, 
then we may exclaim with gratitude to the Giver of all good— 
“Oh, happy America! What nation enjoys privileges equal 
to thee ?>—We shall then live in the bond of unity and spirit of 
We shall be all Federalists, we shall be all Republicans. 


ee 


peace. 


GeorGe Ciinron was born of a respectable family, in Orange 
‘then Ulster) county, of the state of New-York, on the 26th July, 
1739.—His father, at the head of a ;-rovincial regiment, under the 
orders of General Bradstreet, assisted in taking Fort Frontenae, at 
the mouth of Lake Ontario, in the year 1758. His son George, 
then a lieutenant in the same service, descended the river St. Law- 
rence, in the year 1760, under the orders of General Amherst.— 
Thus his early education to arms prepared him, like the creat 
Virginian, for the scenes, in which they were destined to act. 


The war in America, terminated that year, by the conquest of 7 
Canada; and young Clinton, laying by his sword, applied to the 7 


study of law, under the direction of William Smith, then one 
of the ablest advoeates, who had ever yet adorned the bar of New- 
York. He then settled in his native county, where the royal 
vovernor, George Clinton, acknowledging a remote consanguinity, 
had given him a life-estate, inthe clerkship. He practised with re- 
putation, and was chosen a representative to the colonial assembly, 
of which he continued to be an active and able member, steadily 
Opposing every attempt to seduce or overawe that body into a 
compliance with the views of the British government, hostile to 
the liberty of America. 

Thus, before the controversy grew up into a tar, he had stu- 
cied mankind, not in books, but in the world; not in the closet, 

Vou, I. 0 
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but in the camp: and practically knew what reliance is to he 
placed on reason ; what resource can be derived from hope and fear: 
but, in reading the sacred volumes of our laws, he had nourisheg 
his soul with the principles of liberty ; and learnt to estimate, at 
their just value, those rights, on the defence of which we staked 
our all. For, it must be remembered, that the war, on our part, was 
wholly defensive. It was not undertaken, to acquire any new 
or splendid privilege, founded on specious metaphysical disqui- 
sitions. No! we took up arms, to defend the plain, practicable 
rights, of our forefathers: the rights of Englishmen :—the sponte. 
neous disposal of our property; the security of our persons; the 
trial by our peers.—We reasoned on the principles of common 
sense. We fought for the benefits of common law. Neither did 
we (until compelled to it) cast off allegiance to the king. We 
merely refused submission to his subjects. 

In the beginning, opposition to their claims was general. But, 
when it appeared, that British tyranny would be enforced by Bri- 
tish power, the patriot ranks were thinned: fair weather friends 
wavered. The zeal, which depends on profit and loss, grew cold. 
Minds enfeebled by the love of ease, and hearts which shrink from 
approaching peril, abandoned the cause, or confined their exer- 
tions to the circle of an empty wish.—Let them not be condemned. 
There was matter to appal the brave. Britain was then in the 
zenith of glory. Her youthful king had closed a war of conquest, 
and dictated the conditions of peace. The wealth of India, 
heaped up, during ages of accumulation, was laid open to his sul- 
»jects, and, through every channel of mercantile speculation, and 
of military plunder, was poured round his throne.—An army, in- 
ured to war, and, from habits of danger, insensible to fear; a fleet, 
beneath whose thunder the deep caves of ccean shook; these were 
the ready instruments of his will. And what could we oppose to 
such vast wealth and power? We, feeble colonies, thinly scat- 
tered over a wide expanse; without revenue, without arms, almost 
without the common mechanic aris; no union, no general govert- 
ment; no common sentiment, except, indeed, the sense of 
that injustice, which had marked us victims to satiate and glut an 
avaricious prodigality ? 

In circumstances of this sort, cunning calculating politicians 
might well believe what they did, and say what they did say :— 
that resistance was impossible, and therefore absurd. ‘That the 
claim of the British commons, to give and grant the money of 
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American colonists, to accumulate our burdens in like grade and 
measure as they diminished their own, and to feed their 
waste from our wretchedness, however unjust, would nevertheless 
hear down, when aided by the energies of royal authority, our 
feeble opposition. That we should be crushed, tike worms, beneath 
the wheels of his triumphal car.—But, we knew, that over this 
king sat, high enthroned above all heights, the King of Kings. 
We felt our cause to be just, and we placed it in the hands of 
Omnipotence. Such was the firm resolve of that first Congress, 
whose memory will be sacred and immortal. Such too, the per- 
severing determination of their successors—among whom, on the 
15th of May, 1775, Georce Cuinton took his seat. On the 8th 
of July, the members then present signed their last petition to his 
Britannic majesty. Governor Penn, who delivered it, on the first 
of September, to a secretary of state, was told, that no answer 
would be given.—Such haughty silence would not surprise those, 
whose humble petition to his Majesty, in the preceding year, had 
been answered at Lexington, from the mouths of his soldiers’ mus- 
kets.—But it was a silence more expressive than the voice of 
thunder. It cried out havoc, hope farewell, farewell union, har- 
mony andlove. It was the creative yoice, which bade this west- 
ern empire into being. 

Cuinton attended but littke in Congress. He had an aversion 
to councils; because (te use his own words) the duty of looking 
out for danger, makes men cowards.—His temper and earliest 
habits trained him to the field. He was appointed a brigadier- 
general of militia; and served in that rank, until the 25th of 
March, 1777; when the state having recommended to Cong 
than a commandant should be named to the forts in the Highlands’ 
—that post of high trust and confidence was given to him, with 
the rank of brigadier in the continental army. How well he de- 
served it, was evinced by his gallant defence, when, in the begin- 
ning of the next October, those unfinished fortresses were stormed 
by the British general, Sir Henry Clinton. Had the works been 
complete, or the garrison sufficient to eccupy commanding posi- 
tions in the rear, the assailants must have failed. As it was, the 
defence was such, as to raise the apprehension of having their 
retreat cut off, should they remain in the upper Hudson long 
enough to make an useful diversion in favour of Burgoyne. That 
vaunting chief was, therefore, left to his fate; and thus, the obsta- 
<les opposed in the Highlands, shed a propitious influence on that 
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Northern campaign, whose brilliant issue. at Saratoga, arrayed ip 
our defence the heads and armies of France and Spain. 

The situation of the state, during the war, required every 
power of the mind, and every energy of the heart. The 
ravages and miseries, which occasionally visited other parts of 
the Union, had here their permanent abode.—More than one half 
of our territory was in possession of, or laid open to the enemy, 
whose immediate policy it was to acquire the remainder; and 2 
large proportion of those, who dwelled in it was favourable to his 
views. The few, therefore, who continued faithful, were called 
out, at every moment, and in every direction, to resist invasion, 
or queil insurrection. The cannon’s roar, and the savage yell, were 
borne on every breeze. Uncultivated fields, abandoned shops, 
the ruin of conflagrated dwellings, wounded the eye of pity, and 
filled the sympathetic bosom with anguish, horror, and indignation. 
The patriotic few, assailed by danger, and pinched by want, were 
hourly tempted by the enemy, with insidious offers of protection 


andabundance. These were the circumstances, under which the 


convention closed its labours, by publishing the constitution, in 
April, 1777; and under these circumstance was Grorce CLINTOS 
chosen, in the succeeding month of June, to be both governor ani 
lieutenent-covernor; for such was the confidence reposed in him: 
a confidence unshaken during eighteen years, and attesied by six 
general elections. 

Between the second and the third, Independence was acknow- 
tedged, and the weary soldiers were permitted to repose in the 
arms of peace. But, who shall tell what, during the interim, were 
is exertions, to quench the sparks of conspiracy, to controul 
the struggles of faction, to resist the inroads of invasion, to repel 
the ravages of plundering foes, to squeeze, from the indigence of 
an exhausted people, supplies for that starving continental army, 
whose paper resourees were but as chaff; matter for the sport of 
winds, not for the support of war. ‘This cannot be done in the 
compass of a discourse, nor in the page of history. A diary 
would be required, and almost the hourly note of events.—Speak, 
then, ye who were the companions of his labour, the witnesses of 
his zeal, the participators of his care. Speak, ye, who yet remain 
of that generous legislature ; whose eye, fixed on freedom, followed 
him firmly through the rugged road of virtue, with gallant emu 
Jation, and the proud disdain of danger. 

At the close of November, 1782, provisional articles of peace 
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were signed, at Paris; and, on the 25th November, of the succeed- 
ing year, this city was evacuated by the British troops. Amid 
the general joy of those, who returned from exile, the remembrance 
of privation, loss, injury and insult, was not wholly extinguished ; 
some, who adhered to the enemy, threw themselves, at his depar- 
ture, on the mercy of their fellow-citizens. Those, therefore, who 
had abandoned their property, had quitted their abode, and for 
seven long years, had fought and suffered in the cause of their 
country, returning now, clothed in honourable rags, and scarred 
with honourable wounds, met with men, who, in 1775, were bawl- 
ing patriots; but now (after picking up the crums from lordly 
tables of commissioners, quarter-masters and contractors) were 
tricked out in the gorgeous livery of British opulence; such ob- 
jects could not fail to excite sentiments of indignation, These 
were infectious. They caught, from breast to breast, and endan- 
eered the public tranquillity —Had the wrathfal fire burst forth 
into outrage, it would have scorched the fairest plume of our 
fame. And yet, how could such feelings be wholly repressed ? 
That to controul them was a duty, which every citizen owed, both 
to himself and to his country, and that public faith pledged, should 
he honourably redeemed, are truths which we need not be told.— 
These are truths, which will readily be admitted by all, in the 
cool moments of contemplation. But let that self-sufficiency, 
which, in such moments, proudly condemns a sentiment insepa- 
rable from our nature, let it step from its solitary chair into the 
crowded street; let it be one of the throng, and it shall feel (fro 
iis impotence of self-restraint) the necessity of legal controul ; 

shall reluctantly acknowledge the magistrates’ authority to be in-— 
dispensible.-—But the magistrate himself is subject to hke feelings 
with his fellow-men; his taste of passion is as theirs; but far greater 
his task: he must not merely repress his own emotions; he must 
restrain theirs. This duty, the virtuous magistrate will perform. 
Clothed in the majesty of the laws, he will treat their enemy as 
his own; but, if in the crowd he perceives a friend, then comes 
the trial; then throbs the heart; it is then, that stern and awful 
justice must nerve his soul; his eye must be turned away from his 
friend ;—But, how if it discovers none but friends—dear friends, 
about to avenge their common injury on the common foe? Now 
peak, ye who boast unconquerable calmness of the mind, when yet 
hO ruffling tempest of passion, nor even a breeze of desire blows ; 
say, if (under such circumstances) pity should melt down the ma- 
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gistrate into a man; will you yet condemn? It was in this con- 
dition—it was under these circumstances, that Governor CLIN Ton 
had to perform the severe duty of his office; nor was it only for a 
moment, nor a single occasion. Constant watchfulness, steady 
controul, unbending determination, marked his conduct, and justi- 
fied and renewed and corroborated the confidence of his country. 

Then, too, began a contest of another sort.—In the moment of 
danger, office becomes an object of desire to men of honourable 
mind. In the’sunshine of tranquillity, it is sought after for the sake 
of emoiument, or, to procure that consideration which incapacity 
cannot otherwise acquire. Office-hunting, therefore, of which (du- 
ring the war) few or no symptoms had been perceived, became (at 
ihe peace) an endemial disease. The constitution had provided a 
check on appointments. So long, as the governor became, by his 
nomination, responsible for the character, he should select ; and the 
council was confined to approve or disapprove; so long the people 
had in them, a security against the effects of misinformation, the 
partialities of affection, and the abuses of intrigue. But, soon 
after the peace, an attempt at nomination, was made, by the mem- 
bers of the council. To this, the opposition of Governor CLINTON 
was characteristically firm: he had the honourable pride to defend 
the rights of his office, and hold his share of constitutional respon- 
sibility. 

As to the general course of his administration, it appears to 


~s have been directed by a conviction, that the foundations of society 


pose on the rights of property; a sacred regard to which can 
lone secure all others.—His sound understanding, mellowed by 
reflection and experienee, knew that, from the moment property 
becomes insecure, the incentives to industry are removed, and the 
principles of temperance and frugality destroyed; then rapine 
supplies the waste of prodigality ; then the simple charms of virtue 
are no longer respected: Vanity (to supply the cravings of pro- 
fusion) throws ‘itself into the arms of vice; all then is venal; and 
if, in the general auction, liberty be not set up to sale, it is be 
cause bidders would be wanting: for how, in the riot of licentious- 
ness, can that be worth the purchase, which may be violated with 
impunity ; but which can no longer exist, than while secure from 
violation ? 

In the year 1804, Georcr CiinTon took his seat, as Vice-Pre- 
sident, in the senate of the United States. From that period, ui 
til confined to the bed of death, he faithfully performed the duties 
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of his high station.—'T’o share in the measures of administration 
was not his part. ‘T'o influence them was not in his power. His 
sense of duty, and his self-command, induced him to be silent, or 
else to speak of them without censure, as without applause. Some- 
times, however (for who can be always wise) his disapprobation 
broke forth. If he was wrong, not cordially to approve our coun- 
cils, charity will excuse something to the bias of early education, 
something to the habit of military life. Is it not pardonable in a 
soldier, to believe the sword more powerful than the pen? May 
it not be permitted, that a brave man should dislike threats : that 
a man, accustomed to command, should be too proud to complain ? 
Must it be imputed as a crime, that he, who, during eighteen 
years, governed a commercial country, who saw (during one third 
part of that period) the people suffer severely, from the want of 
trade, and (during the other two thirds) a full tide of wealth pour 
in, through the wide and deep channels of commerce; that he 
should question the policy of shutting those channels up, or divert- 
ing them to another shore? Ina word, will you blame (fellow- 
citizens) an old man, fer preferring measures, sanctioned by ex- 
perience, to projects, which, however wise, have seldom been 

tried; and, when tried, have failed of their proposed object? If 
so, accompany me to the tomb, where his head is laid low; look 

on those hairs, grown gray in your service. Pardon, Oh! pardon 

the weakness of age, and shed one grateful tear-on the ashes of a 

friend, whom you shall see no more. 
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CasTELLAN, in his Letters on Greece, relates the following 
instance of probity; which, perhaps, could not be equalled in any 
Christian capital; probably not in any town, great or small, either 
in Europe or in the United States.—If a thousand shillings, or 
ten-penny pieces, were so scattered in any of our streets, it is to 
be feared there would be a very different account of the number 
saved. ‘To our shame be this truth spoken! The misfortune is 
(and it is, indeed, a very serious one) that our public instructors take 
{oo little pains in inculcating upon the young and rising part of 
the community the important doctrine of doing justly. 
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“ One of our friends was bringing home, from Constantinople 
to Gallipoli, a sack, containing one thousand piastres. He had 
taken a boat, and, in stepping ashore at the stairs of 'Tophana, his 
sack burst, and the money roiled over the quay and partly into 
the water. Immediately a crowd threw themselves pell-mell on 
the piastres, as if they had been scattered for a scramble, and the 
rowers jumped into the sea, to pick up a few pieces which had 
fallen into it. ‘The owner was, at first uneasy; but he soon per- 
ceived every man bringing what he had picked up, to a bag, which 
the watermen had laid on a bench for that purpose. The Euro- 
pean offered to distribute money amongst the most active; but 
they all refused, saying, ‘ We have only done our duty; and be- 
sides, there would be too many to pay.’ ‘The bag was then given 
to a porter, to bring to the quarters, which we occupied. On 
counting the money, we found the whole thousand pieces safe.— 
We repeated the telling, being somewhat incredulous; but they 
were all there.” 


ee 2 
ALMS HOUSE AND BRIDEWELL. 


Tne following account, respecting the number of persons, who 
have, for the last twelve months, been maintained at the public 
expense in this city, will, we trust, be perused with interest by 
r readers, particularly by those who reside at a distance.—In 
e present number, we had intended to have given a particular 
account of the new Alms House, Penitentiary, &c. at Bellevue; 
buildings which, when completely finished, will vie, as we believe, 
with any thing of the kind in the United States—perhaps in the 
world. At present, however, we can go no farther, than to 
give the length, width, depth, breadth, &c. of the different edi- 
fices, which have been here erected; trusting, that we shall be 
able, in our next, to lay before our friends a particular statement 
of the humane and charitable uses, to which it is intended, that 
the various apariments in this extensive range of buildings shall 
be appropriated. We, in the mean time, are not afraid to assert, 
that these institutions will unquestionably reflect great honout 
on the city of New-York, and immortal glory on those by whom 
they were first projected, 
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AN ABSTRACT 


Of the Annual Report of the Superintendent of the Alms House 
and Bridewell of the city of New-York; shewing the number of 
Paupers, who have been admiited into the Alms House, from the 
Ist day of April, 1813 (including those at that time in the house) 
to the Ist day of April, 1814; and the number discharged, and 
who died in the house, during the same period; also, the number 
of Paupers now in the house, designating their sex and places of 
hirth ; the Prisoners ov Vagrants in the City Prison or Bridewell; 
the Maniacs in the City Asylum; also, an account of the Dona- 
tions distributed amongst the out-door Poor, by the Superintendent, 
during the time aforesaid, as well az by the Aldermen and Assist- 
anis, &c.—V ie. 


Paupers in, and admitted into the Alms House, from 2.930 
the Ist April, 1813, to the Ist April, 1814, 

Discharged, 1,474—Died, 255, Total Discharged 1,729 
and Died, 





Remaining in the House, April 1st, 1814, . 1,201 
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Number of Vagrants, in the City Prison and Bridewell, on the Ist 


day of April, 1814.—Viz. “ Men, 56 
Women, 128 
— - 184 


—=— 
Number of Maniacs in the City Assylum, at the expense of the 
Alms House, on the Ist of April, 1814—to wit: 


| Men, 26—-W omen, 19 - AS 
Vou, ]. P 
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Donations given and distributed to the out-door Poor, > 
from the Ist day of April, 1813, to the Ist day of 
April, 1814; specifying the number of families sup- 


> 12,5992 


ee ee 





—> 


Cash - : _ . 
708 barrels flour, at $ 6 5 ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Baking ditto - “ ‘ . 
1,308 loads of wood, at 20s. r $ 2 
Carting and distributing . . i 
720 bushels potatoes, at 3s. 2d. ‘ : 

62 barrels do. at 20s. ° » ‘ 


plied, and the number of Persons, of which said fa- 
milies consist.—Viz. White Families 1,975; Black }. 
Families 897. Number of Persons, of whieh said 
families consist J 


Amount of Donations distributed by the Superintendent. 
$ 1,893 89 


4,602 
1,165 
3,495 
546 72 
2,850 
1,240 


I 


183 ditto beef, at $ 16 
Transporting paupers 
Clothing to out-door poor 


296 
144 12 
120 


Hospital accounts, for supporting Maniacs during the last 


twelve months - - . : 
Aldermen and assistants’ accounts of expenditures for 


the relief of Paupers - . ‘ 


4,680 


514 56 


$ 21,541 2 
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A DESCRIPTION OF THE NEW ALMs Housb, AT BELLEVUE, 


As it respects its height, length, depth, &c. as also of the othe 

Buildings thereunto annexed, agreeably to a report which wi 

obligingly furnished to the Editor, by William Hoghland, Ex 
architect. 


The new Alnis House measures, in front - ° 320 feel 
The two Wings, from the front to the rear, each in depth 150 





Ihe main building - . ‘ ‘ : 57 
The width of each Wing, in the rear - «ae 50 
The Projection of the Centre and the Wings is 15 feet 
each, which makes that part of the building “ 350 
The height of the Building, excepting the centre part, 
from the base to the roof, which is divided into two 
stories and a basement storey, measures ° é 34 


The height of the Centre part, from the base to the roof, 
which is divided into three stories and a basement sto- 
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TWO HOSPITALS, 


Each of them measuring 75 feet in front, and 
25 do. in depth, 
The height of them being 36 feet, 


Divided into two stories and a basement storey. 


oe 


THE WORKSHOP, 


Measures in front - 200 feet 
in depth - 25 do. 
in height - 33 do. 
And is divided into two stories and a basement storey. 
—— 


THE PENITENTIARY, 


Measures in front - 150 feet 
in depth - 50 do. 
in height < 36 do. 


And is divided into two stories and a basement storey. 


These Buildings are erected on a piece of Ground, measuring 
in front, 455 feet 
in depth, 465 do. 

And are enclosed by a Stone Wall 11 feet in height, covered 


with shingles. 
[Further Description of these Building's to be continued in our next. | 


, 


ANECDOTES, BON MOTS, &c. 


ECCENTRIC ADVERTISEMENT. 





Davin WiLktnson wishes to inform the citizens of Staunton, — ~ 
thathe has commenced the Cabinet making business in all its 
branches, on the Main street, where, by strict attention to busi- 
ness, he trusts to be able to oblige all, who may think proper to 
give him a call. , 

For the accommodation of his customers, he intends constantly 
0 keep on hand a large quantity of ready made Coffins, of all sorts . 
and sizes. He has also supplied himself with a Hearse, for the 
purpose of delivering Coffins, at any distance, not exceeding 12 
miles: apd further, to oblige his customers, he will do himself the 
honour of conveying the Corpse to the place of interment, on said 
Hearse—which will be much more decorous and convenient for the 
deceased, than if it were to be carried in a common waggon; and 
his charges for this additional trouble shall be moderate. 
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Henry the Fourth, of France, being informed that an Edict, 
which he had issued for the prohibition of luxury, was not enforced FE 
—published an explanatory proclamation, which ran thus: “ Our 
order, in prohibiting articles of luxury, and particularly the use of 
lace and embroidery, only extends to the honest part of the com. 
munity ; for, es neither rogues nor women of bad character are wor- 
thy of our notice, they have our free permission, either to obey or 
reject the edict, as they chuse.” This had the desired effect; 
every taylor and mantua-maker heing immediately set to work, to 
make such dresses as the edict ordered to be worn. 


- Deo 


BANDY LEGGED THOMAS. 


Litt.Le bandy legged Thomas went out in a gig 
One fine Sunday morning, looking wondrous big; 
And gaping about, he drove over a siump, 
Which gave him a fall. o’er his Galloway’s rump. 
An Irishman passing, ran up to his aid; 
“ Qh, my honey! your legs are both broke, [’'m afraid.” 
* Oh, no!” answered 'T'om, with his breath almost spent ; 
“ ‘Then, by Patrick, my dear, they are wretchedly bent.” 
elijintes 
A SIMILAR ANECDOTE :—or, Creok Necked Robert. 
Asour 20 years ago, a party, consisting of several gentlemen, 
of very respectable characters, some of whom are still living, were 
» proceeding, in a stage, from Hoboken towards the Passaic Falls.— 
Ale _. When they had got as far as the sign of the 3 pigeons, the horses 
» being affrighted, became altogether unmanageable; the stage was 
broken to pieces, and every individual in the company was either 
much bruised or severely wounded, except one, who happened t¢ 
carry his head upon one side. A friend, who was by chance 
hand, hastened to procure the first medical aid he could obtain. 
The doctor arrived; but his first concern, instead of looking at those 
onthe ground, who were so maimed as to be scarcely able to stir, was m6: 
directed to the crook necked gentleman, who was standing in a most a 
rueful attitude, bewailing the misfortune of his friends. ‘ My deat of 
sir,” said the doctor, “ you are excessively hurt: let me put youl per 
head aright* it is shockingly on one side.” He then began to twist 
and turn his patient’s head with considerable violence. Our friend effi 
Robert was at first astonished; but, at last, finding considerable por 
pain, from the doctor’s well meant operation, he exclaimed, “ For poe 
Heaven's sake, Dector, let me alone: I was born so.” pre 
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POETRY, 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 





ON WAR. 


An Extract from the Poems of Mr. Honeywood, a native of the 
state of New-York.* 


“ Yer war we deprecate; full well we know 
From that curst source what dire misfortunes flow. 
Fast by the laurel wreath the cypress twines ; 

And the heart sickens, while the victor shines. 
Where now the hamlet moulders in the dust, 

New spires may rise, more splendid than the first ; 
Exhausted wealth brisk commerce may restore; 
The fosse may fill, the ground with grass grow o’er; 
W here armies fought may yellow harvests wave, 
And crops luxuriant hide the soldier’s grave. 

This time effects; nor boots it to complain, 

W hat time can mend, or industry regain. 

But, who shall pierce the cheerless realms of gloom, 
And rouse the sleeping warrior from his tomb! 
Who, to the widowed heart shall comfort speak, 
And with fresh roses flush the faded cheek ? 

T'o the lorn maid her slaughter’d swain restore ; 
And bid the hapless orphan weep no more 2” 


* These Poems were printed by Messrs. T. & J. Swords, of this city, in 
the year 1801. There is throughout the volume an elegance of diction, an 
harmony of versification, and not only an energy, but a purity of sefitiment, 
which, in our opinion, cannot fail to recommend them to the consideration 
of every person of taste and judgment, who may haye the happiness to 
peruse them. 


While we therefore admire, and justly too, the gffind, the sublime 
effusions of the muse, as they have proceeded from the pens of the first 
poets in Europe—are we entirely to throw on the back ground a native 
poet, because he happens to be an American? No! We trust that this 
poet shall yet have honour in his own country. We know that he deserves it, 
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TO-MORROW. 


Sex, o'er yon tomb a mourner weeps, 
And heaves the heartfelt sigh ;— 
In that cold tomb a father sleeps, 
Hid from each mortal eye: 
But grief’s first dreadful tumult o’er, 
Delusive hopes return; 
And whisper—*“ Mortals, weep no more— 
‘** Man was not made to mourn.” ‘ 
He listens to the syren lay, 
And, while his heart o’erflows with sorrow, 
Lopks for a brighter, better day, 





To-morrow. 


And does to-nrorrow’s sun arise, 
To bring his heart relief? 
And does it find his languid eyes 
Free from the tear of grief? 
No! he still lingers o’er the sod, 
To bid a last adieu; 
And scenes, which once a father trod, 
Affection brings to view: 
He finds his hapless child of grief, 
Who keenly feels the dart of sorrow, 
May seek, in vain, to find relief, 
To-morrow. 


"Tis thus with many a happy seene, 
We form of future joy ; 
The clouds of sorrow intervene, 
And all our hopes destroy ; 
i Nought but the present moment’s ours— 
. This we may call our own; 
But the events of future hours 
Are known to God alone: 
For he, who now is careless, gay, 
Who laughs at future days of sorrow, 
May sleep, beneath a heap of clay, 
To-morrow. 
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ON SICKNESS. 


A¥ midnight, when the fever rag’d, 
By physic’s art still unassuag’d, 
And tortur’d me with pain; 


When most it scorch’d my aching head, 


Like sulphurous fire, or liquid lead, 
And hiss’d through every vein; 


- With silent steps approaching nigh, 


Pale death stood trembling in my eye, 
And shook th’ uplifted dart; 
My mind did various thoughts debate, 
Of this, and of another state, 
Which terrified my heart. 


I thought ’twas hard, in youthful age, 

To quit this fine, delightful stage, 
No more to view the day; 

Nor e’er again the night to spend, 

In social converse with a friend, 
Ingenious, learn’d, and gay. 


No more in curious books to read: 

The wisdom of the illustrious dead, 
All that is dear, to leave; 

Relations, friends, and Mrra too, 

Without one kiss, one dear adieu, 
To moulder in the grave; 


Incircled with congenial clay, 

To worms and creeping things a prey, 
To waste, dissolve, and rot; 

To lie wrapp’d cold within a shroud, 

Mingled amongst the vilest crowd, 
Unnoted and forgot. 


Oh, horror! by this train of thought 

My mind was to distraction brought, 
Impossible to tell; 

The fever raged still more without, 

Whilst dark despair, or dismal doubt, 
Made all within me Hell. 
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At length, with grave, yet cheerful air, 
Repentance came, serenely fair, 
As Summer’s evening sun; 
At sight of whom, extatic joy 
Did all that horrid scene destroy ; 
And every fear was gone. 





If join’d in concert with one voice. 
Angels at such a change rejoice, 
I heard their joy exprest ; 
If there be music in the spheres, 
That music struck my ravish'd ears, 
And charm’d my soul to rest. 
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-LOVE AND REASON. 


*T was in the summer time so sweet, 
When hearts and flowers are both in season, 
That—who, of all the world should meet, 
One early dawn, but Love and Reason. 
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Love told his dream of yester-night, 
While Reason talk’d about the weather ; 

The morn, in sooth, was fair and bright, 
And on they took their way together. 
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The boy in many a gambol flew, 
While Reason, like a Juno stalked, 
And from her pretty figure threw 
A lengthen’d shadow, as she walked. 


No wonder Love, as on they past, 
Should find that sunny morning chill; 
For, still the shadows reason cast, 
Fell on the boy, and cool’d him still. 


“In vain he tried his wings to warm, 
Or find a path-way not so dim ; 
For still the maid’s gigantic form 
Would pass between the sun and him! 
“ This must not be,” said little Love, 
“ The sun was made for more than you;” 
So, turning through a myrtle grove, 3 
He bid the portly nymph adieu. 
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Now gaily roves the laughing boy 
O’er many a mead, by many a stream; 
In every breeze inhaling joy, 
And drinking bliss in every beam. 


From all the gardens, all the bowers, 
He cull’d the many sweets they shaded, 
And ate the fruits, and smell’d the flowers, 
Till taste was gone, and odour faded! 


But now the sun, in pomp of noon, 
Look’d blazing o’er the parched plains; 
Alas! the boy grew languid soon, 
And fever thrill’d through all his veins. 


‘The dew forsook his baby brow; 
No more with vivid grace he smil’d; 
Oh! where was tranquil reason now, 
To cast her shadow o’er the child? 


Beneath a green and aged palm, 
His foot, at length, for shelter turning, 
He saw the nymph, reclining calm, 
With brow as cool as he was burning. 
“‘ Oh, take me to that bosom cold,” 
In murmurs at her feet he said; 
And Reason ope’d her garment’s fold, 
And flung it round his fever’d head. 
He felt her bosom’s icy touch, 
And soon it lull’d his pulse to rest; 
For ah! the chill was quite too much, 
And Love expir’d on Reason’s breast! 
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ON VIRTUE. 


"Tis vice alone disturbs the human breast; 
Care dies with guilt: be virtuous and be blest. 
With glittering beams, and native glory bright, 
Virtue nor darkness dreads, nor covets light; 
But, from its settled orb, looks calmly down, 
On life or death, a prison or a crown. 


Vou. L. Q 
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RETROSPECT. 








RETROSPECT OF NEWS, 


FOR THE MONTH OF MAY. 


oe ee 


Dvurinc the month of May, although several vessels had arrived 
from Europe, the news, which they brought, were so various and con. 
tradictory, that, in preparing our short sketch of foreign events, we really 
found it extremely difficult to determine how we ought to begin. In 
order, that we might be enabled to communicate something more certain, 
with respect to the strange events, which seemed to threaten the European 
world with some new and extraordinary convulsion, we, on purpose, post. 
poned, for a few days longer than the time intended, the publication of the 
present number; and, by so doing, can now lay before our readers a rr. 
TROSPECT, founded not upon vague reports, but upon official ducuments— 
which will exhibit so rapid, and unexpected a change in the political state 
of the world, as must strike the mind of every thinking man with asto- 
nishment.— We, as heretofore, begin with 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Tue Trial of Brigadier General William Hull, accused of treason, 
cowardice, unofficer-like conduct, &c. and delivering up the North-West- 
ern Army, under his command, to the British, without making the neces. 
sary resistance—was employment for acourt-martial, from the Sd January, 
to the 28th March. The court did not find the unfortunate general guilty 
of treason ; but of cowarcaice, neglect of duty, and unofficer-like conduct. 
They therefore sentenced him to be shot to death, two-thirds of the mem. 
bers concurring in the sentence; but, at the same time (in consideration 
of his revolutionary services and advanced age) earnestly recommended 
him to the mercy of the President of the United States. 


On the 25th April, the President was pleased to issue the following 
order.—“ The Sentence of the Court is approved, and the Execution of it 
remitted. JaMes MapiIson.” 


On the same day, the ensuing was also published : 
Adjutant and Inspector Generals Office, 
Washington, April 25th, 1814. 
GENERAL ORDERS. 
The Roll of the Army is not to be longer dishonoured, by having upon 
it the name of Brigadier General William Hull. By Order. 
J. B. Waxrsacu, Adj. Gen. 


In justice, however, to General Hull, it is proper to observe, that he 
declares himself to be an innocent man; and has published the following 


statement of his grievances, in the Boston Centinel, from which it has been 
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reprinted in many of our public papers, throughout the United States.— 
We give this document exactly as we found it, without any comment; 
and every reader will think for himself. 


* To the People of the United States. 








Ir is no common occasion, which could have justified this Address.— 
The interest you have in the events, which have taken place, while I com- 
manded one of your armies, and your knowledge of my present situation, 
I presume, will render any apology unnecessary. I am now only connected 
with you, by the endearing ties of fellow-citizen, and have no other rela- 
tion to the government, but what is common to you all. My claims to your 
attention, arise from the persecution I have experienced, and the injustice 
Ihave suffered. Having received this persecution and injustice from your 
servants, for my conduct, while in your service, it is a duty, which I owe, 
both to you and myself, to present to you a true statement of my case, to 
satisfy you, I have been faithful to your interest, and to appeal to your 
judgment, for a reversal of the unjust sentence, which has been pro- 
nounced against me. 

Whilst I was an officer of the government, considerations of duty, and 


| a sense of propriety, prevented me from making any communication to 


you, in vindication of my public conduct. 

I fully expected, in an investigation before a tribunal organized under 
the constitution and laws, to have convinced you, that during my military 
command I had deserved well of my couatry. But how vain have been 
my expectations! Instead of having been honourably restored to your 
confidence, I have been branded with the imputation of crimes the most 
wounding to the feelings of an honourable man ; and authorities emanating 
from you have passed on me the highest sentence of the law, for acts dic- 
tated by the purest motives, and the highest sense of duty. Although your 
President has remitted this sentence, it is no satisfaction to me. The rem- 
nant of a long life, which has uniformly been devoted to honourable pur- 
Suits, is not worth preserving in dishonour. 7 

I am an innocent man, and as brave now, as when I followed the stand- 
ard of Washington over those memorable fields, where the battles were 
fought which secured the Independence of our country. 

In the critical and highly responsible situation in which I was placed, 
I did what I believed to be my duty. I still believe I did what I ought to 
have done. Iam now Satisfied, that the calamities to our country would 
have been much greater, if i had pursued any other course. Notwithstand- 
ing what I have suffered, I now rejoice, that I had the firmness and cou- 
rage to do my duty, and to do that, which your interest rendered proper 
and necessary to be done. In the solemn appeal I now make, I expect to 
Satisfy yeu of this truth. The object of this address is to request you to 
Suspend your opinion, until you have before you the statement of my case, 
and the evidence on which it is founded. This shall be done as soon as the 
hature of the subject will possibly admit. A large majority of the court 
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was composed of young officers, recently appointed, and who had seen no 
military service. From their want of military experience, they were in. 
capable of forming a correct opinion on the conduct of an officer com. 
manding an army. Ina government like ours, this appeal must be founded 
in propriety. The tribunal of the public is the highest of all tribunals. In 
you is the sovereign power. Your determination, therefore, must be final 
and conclusive. To you, then, my fellow-citizens, in the last resort, I ap- 
peal, in the full conviction that your decision will prove, how cruelly I 
have been persecuted, and how unjustly I have heen condemned. 
Newton, May 10, 1814. ; Witiiam Hutu.” 


Ow our frontiers, there has lately been some severe skirmishing, the 
result of which will convince the world, that when American soldiers are 
conducted by érave and skilful officers, they need not be afraid to meet 
an equal force. 


Nothing, however, has as yet occurred, which seems to have the least 
tendency to bring the present unhappy contest between the United States 
and Great Britain to a speedy termination. 


Wiru respect to the proceedings of our Commissioners, appointed to 
meet with other commissioners to be sent by Great Britain to treat of 
peace between the two countries, at Gottenburgh, we know nothing offi. 
cially.—It has been stated, however, in our newspapers, that a letter had 
been received from the honourable Mr. Bayard, one of our commissioners, 
in which he had expressed his opinion, that the family of the Bourbons 
would be restored to the throne of France; and that peace would take 
place between the United States and Great Britain, during the present 
summer. We do not know that a letter of this kind has been written by 
Mr. Bayard : but the ancient dynasty of France has, as from the accounts, 
which have just come to hand, been certainly restored. We. wish, that 


the second part of the prediction may prove, in the ey ent, to be equally 
true. 


We have already observed, that there had been some skirmishing 
on our frontiers; the result of which, however, can be of little or no con- 
sequence to either party. The most remarkable of these is the attack of 
the British on Oswego; where, after a most gallant resistance on the part 
of a very few American troops, they succeeded in destroying some public 
property—which, however, was of no great value. Our loss, upon that 
occasion, was 6 killed, 38 wounded, and 25 missing. Major General 
Brown, in his general orders, dated Sackett’s Harbour, May 11th, says, 
that “ the detachment under the command of Lieut. Col. Mitchell, of the 
corps of artillery, have, by their gallant and highly military conduct, on 
the 5th and 6th inst. gained a name in arms worthy the nation they serve 
and the cause they support. For nearly two days, they maintained an 
unequal contest against ten times their own numbers, and but yielded 
their post, when the interest of their country made that measure neces- 
gary.” He further states, that our force was in all less than 300 men, 
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whilst that of the enemy, by land and water, exceeded three thousand. In 
an extract of a letter from Commodore Chauncey, to the Secretary of the 
Navy, dated May 16th, we have the following. ‘* The enemy has paid 
dearly, for the little booty which he obtained, at Oswego, From the best 
information which I can collect, both from deserters and my agents, the 
enemy lost 70 killed, and 165 wounded, drowned, and missing ; in all 235: 
nearly as many as were opposed to them.” 











At Vergennes, it likewise appears, that the enemy’s galleys had suf- 
fered severely, in an action, which they had commenced against a battery 
at that pluce: that two of them had been left behind, in consequence of 
their precipitate retreat ; and that, on board of two others, almost every 
individual had been killed. On this occasion, the Americans did not lose 
aman. The gallant Commodore M‘Donough was the commander. 


Several atttempts, have, likewise, been made by the enemy, to cut out 
or destroy some of our coasters from our small and defenceless harbours ; 
and in some instances they have been successful: but, in general, such has 
been the promptitude and bravery of our militia, that they have been re- 
pulsed with greatloss. The utility of gun-boats has long been questioned 
by many; but, on the 18th ult. 13 of these vessels, under the command of 
Commodore Lewis, were found highly serviceable in protecting our coast- 
ing trade. They acted as a convoy to about 40 small vessels ; saved them 
from capture by the enemy; gave battle to the Maidstone frigate and 
Sylph sloop of war for three hours, and were ready to engagé them again 
onthe ensuing morning. The enemy, however, had by that time received 
a large additional force ; when our commodore found it necessary to with- 
draw. In this action, our flotilla received little or nodamage. Not a man 
was killed, and only one was slightly wounded ; whilst, it 1s stated, that 
the British were severely shattered ; that they had buried 17 men on 
Fisher’s Island, and had twice that number wounded. 


The conduct of our gallant Tars must eminently endear them to the 
gratitude of their countrymen. In every instance, where they have been 
opposed by an equal force, they have been successful. Another brilliant 
achievement adds to their laurels——Captain Warrington of the Peacock, 
about the Ist of May captured the Epervier, a vessel mounting 22 guns 
and having a full complement of men, after an action of 49 minutes. The 
Epervier had 8 men killed, and between 30 and 40 wounded ; and was 
greatly damaged in her rigging, sails and hull: the Peacock’s loss was 
trifling, only 3 being wounded, and none killed. The Epervier had on board 
in specie, above 100,000 dollars. The officers and crews of our privgteers 
have, likewise, displayed great bravery, and in a number of instances been 
very successful. We are sorry to mention the loss of our sloop of war 
the Frolic; but, as the Orpheus frigate, which captured her, was at least 
three times her force, any resistance on the part of her commander, the 
gallant Bainbridge, would have been downright insanity. 


Every friend to his country must learn with satisfaction, that our 
gallant commodores are exerting themselves to the utmost, in increasing 
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- Nae een 
our naval armament upon the Lakea'The following letter, from comme 
dove Chauncey to the seeretary of the navy, dated ™ United States’ ship 
General Pike, Sackett’s Harbour, May Ist, 1814," willahew, that oup 
workmen can build vessels, of the largest size, with as great deapateh ay 
any people in the world, 

Sine<Lam happy to have it in my power to inform you, that the U, 8, 
ship * Superior,” was launched thia morning, without accident, 

‘rhe Supemor is an uncommonly beautitul, well built ship, something 
larger than the President, and could mount 64 guna, if it was thought ad. 
visable to put so many upoft her, ‘This ship has been built: in the short 
apace of eighty days; and when it is taken into view, that two briga, of 600 
fons each, have also been built, rigged, and completely fitted for service, 
aince the Ist of February, it will be acknowledged that the mechanics em. 
ployed on this station have done their duty, 

IT have the honour to be, &e 


dion, Wim. Fores. Isaac Cuaunony, 


We have long entertained an opinion, that Duclling was a most bar. 
harous practice, and that it ought to be prevented by every possible means, 
It was, therefore, with infinite pleasure, that we perused the following 


EXCKRLLENT REGULATIONS, to which, we hope that every editor of 


newspapers, or any periodical work in the U. States, will endeavour to 
give publicity, 
Adjutant and Inspector General's Office, 
Washington, May 20th, 1814. 
GENERAL Ornvernrs, 

Any commissioned officer of the United States, who shall send or ae. 
eept any challege to fight a duel, or who, Knowing that any other oflicer 
has sent or accepted, or is about to send or accept a challenge to fight a 
duel, and does not immediately arrest and bring to trial the offenders in 
this case, shall be dismissed the service of the United States. 

J.B. Wavnacn, Adjutant General. 





FOREIGN NEWS, 


Tus strange events, which have lately occurred in France, and other 
parts of Europe, could not well have been prognosticated by any human 
being: at any rate, it could not possibly have been expected, that they 
would have happened so soon, The mighty Napoleon, he who made so 
many kings, and who had arrived at a pitch of power, which, if equalled, 
was never surpassed by any mortal, is speedily hurled from his throne, 
and sent, on a pension, as an exile, to Elba, a small island in thé Medi- 
terranean. Alas! how transitory, how fleeting a thing is human grandeur! 
Ah! what oceans of blood have been shed in Europe for the last twenty 
years; and now, in all probability, the political state of that continent will 
be established pretty nearly on its former footing. 
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It appears, that the Emperor Alexander, with the King of Prussia, 
marched into Paris on the Sist March; where they were received, hy all 
ranks, with the loudest acclamations y«that on the aflernoon of the same 
day, they issued a declaration, wherein they agreed to recognize and guar- 
antee the constitution, which the French nation should give itself—and 
accordingly invited the Senate to appoint a provisional government, ca 
pable of providing: for the want of an administration, and preparing such a 
constitution as might be adapted to the country. 


This provisional government was speedily organized, and, on the 6th 
April, they issued an address to the French people, wherein they thus ex- 
press themselves: When you came out of a state of civil discord, you 
chose for your chief a man, who appeared on the stage of the universe 
with the character of grandeur. You placed in him all your hopes. Those 
hopes were vain, Upon the ruins of anarchy he built only despotism.” fa 
another place, they say, * The senate has declared, that Napoleon has for- 


feited the throne’, and in a few days thereafter, they agree upon a form of 
Ss government, which appears to be, in many respects, similar to that of 


Great Britain, and invited Louis XVILL as their lawful monarch, who was 
speedily expected in France ; and in the meam time—On the 14th, Mon- 
sicur, the count d’Artois, made his public entrance into Paris, where he 
was received with all possible respect by the inhabitants; and the senate 


Pcommitted to him the provisional government, under the title of lieutenant- 


} general of the kingdom, until Louis, his brother, should have accepted of 
Pthe constitution, 


What, however, may appear as one of the strangest acts, of this most 


Sextraordinary drama, is, that Napoleon, almost immediately after he had 
sheen dethroned, by the Senate and Imperial Court of Paris, abdicated his 
igovernment, in the following terms :—*! The allied powers, having pro 


claimed, that the Emperor Napoleon was the only obstacle to the re-esta- 
blishment of the Peace of Europe—the Emperor Napoleon, faithful to his 
oath, declares, that he renounces, for himself and his heirs, the thrones of 
France and Italy ; and that there is no personal sacrifice, even that of life, 
Which he is not willing to make for the interest of France.” 


Ferdinand VII. had also returned to Spain; where he was received 


Hwith the greatest joy by his subjects; and the Stadtholder had arrived 
in Holland, where he had resumed his former authority. That these events 


will bring about a peace in Europe, is most probable; but as they respect 
the concerns of the United States, it is difficult to foresee what may be the 


result; although, from a variety of considerations, we think there is great 
tcason to hope for the best. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


By Collins & Co.—“ The Medical works of Edward Miller, 
M. D. late Professor of the Practice of Physic in the University 
of New-York, collected and accompanied with a Biographical 
Sketch of the Author; by Samuel Miller, D. D. Professor of Ec. 
clesiastical History and Church Government, in the Theological 
Seminary of the Presbyterian Church in the U. 5. at Princeton, 
New-Jersey.” 


By Eastburn, Kirk & Co.—< Isaiah’s Message to the American | 


Nation; a new Translation of Isaiah, Chapter xviii. with Notes, 
critical and explanatory; a remarkable Prephecy, respecting the 
Restoration of the Jews, aided by the American Nation. By John 
M‘Donald, A. M. Pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Chapel- 
street, Albany.” 

By John F. Watson, of Philadelphia, and for sale by the princi- 
pal booksellers in the United States—“ Mayer’s View of ancient 
Geography and ancient History, both sacred and profane, for the 
use of seminaries.” This work is highly recommended by many 
learned professors and teachers of our principal literary institutions 
in the United States. 


IN THE PRESS, 


By Eastburn, Kirk & Co.—** A Report of the Trial of General 
Hull, taken by Lieut. Forbes, of the 42d Regiment U. S. Infantry.” 


: A GREAT NATIONAL WORK, PROPOSED TO BE PRINTED. 


“ Delaplaine’s Repository of the Portraits and Lives of the He. 
roes, Philosophers, and Statesmen of America.” Specimens of 
the quality of the engravings, &c. of this superb work, are to be 
seen at the store of James Evans, No. 146, Broadway ; where sub. 
scriptions will be received. 


—== @ ow 


MARRIED, 
On Thursday, 26th May, by the Rev. Mr. M‘Clay, John Pickett, 
Esq. to Miss Maria Garniss, daughter of Thos. Garniss, merchant. 


On the 25th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Paxton, Captain Henry B. 
reckenyidge, of the U. States marine corps, to Miss Catharine 
Cowan, of Washington. 
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¢ TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The twoe finder the signature of the Odserver, have again beet 
unavoidably omistg@. We hope the writer will excuse the apparent ut 
glect. They shalhee attended to early in our next number. 
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